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HE promised week came 
to an end. It was 
Saturday § morning. 
Gerald’s seven days 


\" 
at the Settlement were 


Ye 
ra Ne : w=, 
ities completed. He was 


free to go home again, to his Piccadilly flat 
and his club; and to the unstable Society, 
propped up, as he had put it, by enforced 
order and by the work of the people who 
toil to make wealth and civilisation possible. 

Every week, every day, every hour in a 
man’s life may be a turning-point. One 
knows not how the decision of any moment 
may affect the whole of his future life—so 
long for him who works, so short for him 
who remembers. 

The turning-points, for the most part, are 
disregarded—we do not discern their 
importance till long after they are passed ; 
or we remember them when we find new 
burdens laid upon our shoulders. For most 
of us the days seem to pass like a winding 
stream—in what used to be called a cham- 
pagne country—lingering among scenes 
which are always changing and always 
the same; there are the meadows beside 
the stream—there are the trees and the 
hedges, and the bushes; there are the 
cattle and the silly sheep; there is the 
church with the churchyard—and always 
the stream, slowly yet without pause, makes 
its way to the ocean. For some the scenery 
changes, the country breaks down in 
ravines and dales; the stream leaps over 
waterfalls through foam and spray; it is 
a wild mountain torrent; it turns water- 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—RECOGNITION 
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wheels ; it lights up hanging woods: in 
beauty ever new, in force ever resistless, it 
works its impetuous course, past church 
and churchyard, into the silent ocean. 

This week changed one man’s life. For 
on the last day when he should have 
rejoiced at getting away from the humilia- 
tions of his new discoveries: away from 
the people upon whom his father had 
trampled: away from streets and houses 
which mocked him and accused him: away 
from the terror of open shame, he made the 
strange discovery that his whole mind had 
undergone a change. 

There are many ways of accounting for 
such a change of heart: it is not an un- 
common event ; everybody must remember 
such a change, perhaps many, in his own 
secret record—that part of a man’s history 
which cannot be told, partly because words, 
capable of expressing the change, are not 
granted to many, and partly because the 
thing is too sacred to be poe Boe: or to be 
described. Hatreds are turned into sym- 
pathies, scorn into respect, envy into 
admiration. The old-fashioned way was to 
call such a wholesome change the expulsion 
of the devil—and, indeed, this is a very work- 
able, if an allegorical, theory of explanation. 
Another old-fashioned way will occur to 
my readers. For my own part, the case 
seems simple and capable of very easy 
explanation. A certain young man having 
great possessions—a most unfortunate thing 
for any young man—found himself burdened 
with a secret which rendered his con- 
tinuance among his old friends possible only 
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at the price of an ever-watchful pretence 
and concealment: by an accident, or a 
coincidence, or through any other cause you 
please, the secret was enlarged: it became 
necessary to admit and to conceal other 
secrets; these involved responsibilities 
which he could not, in common humanity, 
lay down or avoid. More and more, as the 
field of discovery enlarged, the necessity of 
hiding these secrets and of continuing the 


old pretences weighed upon him, and 
poisoned every hour of his day. Honour 


and self-respect lay cowering and crouching 
under this terror: he saw men and women 
in shapes no longer human; under this 
terror all things were perverted and trans- 
formed—the people became nothing more 
than the natural prey of the cunning man : 
they were born to be trampled upon by the 
strong man; it was by divine law, not to 
be resisted, that they remained grovelling 
down below, left to their own ways and 
their inheritance of disease, drink, and 
readiness to take the shortest way. 

To this young man, seeing everything 
with perverted eyes, and through this 
trouble of a shame which was mostly 
imaginary, there was granted a change of 
scene and a diversion of thought. For a 
short week he lived among a company who 
actually never thought of themselves at all. 
Many other things were remarkable in this 
community ; this was the most remarkable. 
He alone, under that roof, thought all day 
long upon his own troubles, and brooded 
over his own losses. To be sure his losses 
were very great. Gentle birth, for instance, 
at which philosophers scoff as an accident 
of noimportance, is a possession which those 
few who have it would keep if everything 
else was withdrawn. He had to abandon 
that, or else pretend to have it still. 
Respect for his father’s memory was 
another loss; he attempted to retain this 
possession by defending his father’s position 
as one common to all men of business. 
Respect for the fortune which he had 
inherited—that was gone, too. These 
things and the possibilities of further 
discoveries kept him brooding and uneasy. 
Within him, as Helen said, there was war 
against his better nature. In such a frame 
of mind, how could he approach the work 
of the Settlement with either sympathy or 
understanding ? 

By one event after another he was forced 
to consider the whole subject from a new 
standpoint. The case of the lad George 
whom he defended; the case of the 
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destitute Burkle ; the case of the Gentleman 
Rogue ; the work of the Settlement itself, at 
first unheeded—all these things sank into 


his brain and found their way to his 
heart. And so the change was effected, as 
it seemed, suddenly. Yet it was no more 
sudden than is the growth of the plant of 
which we take no notice till it stands 
before us fully grown and ready to put 
forth its flowers. The change was simple 
because it was caused by the diversion of 
his thoughts from his own troubles to those 
of others. 

He awoke at six in the morning, before 
sunrise, from a sleep calm and restful; he 
desired no more sleep; he got up and 
dressed. He threw open his window to let 
in the cold fresh air of the morning; this 
air comes up the river with every flowing 
tide. Outside, the streets were perfectly still 
and quiet, the folk all alike wrapped in the 
sleep that should restore mind as well as 
body. His own personal self dropped from 
him like a garment. He felt the presence 
of the multitude around him, whom no man 
could number, waiting in sleep the moment 
to arise and to begin again the customary 
round, the monotonous mill of work, the 
further degradation and debasement of the 
life, the ignoble crime, the craving for 
drink, the evil passions, and the diseases, 
and the pains, and misery, and horror of the 
place ; and among them all the perennial 
flowers of love and charity, the kindly 
heart surviving the lowest impurities, the 
generosity of the most hardened. All these 
things which he had learned during the last 
week, and without conscious effort, now 
crowded into his mind with a rush. 

He threw himself into a chair at his 
table—in these days men think most clearly 
with pen in hand. He wrote of himself. 
The new consciousness, the presence of 
this multitude, made him humble—“ I am 
disgraced ; I am no longer fit to take my 
place among men of honour. I pretend to 
what I am not—my life is threatened by a 
craven fear; I can neither see nor under- 
stand anything because I am wholly pos- 
sessed by a cowardly shame. Let me cast 
it from me. Let me stand upright again. 

“There shall be no further concealment— 
I will let the whole world know the whole 
truth. What I have lost is gone: let it go; 
why should the loss bind and fetter me ? 
I have inherited a record of shame; it is 
the curse of which Helen spoke ; it remains 
to learn whether the retribution can be 


, 


transformed into a blessing.” 





He laid down the pen, he rose and stood 
at the open window, and the morning light 
fell upon a face transformed. He bethought 
him of the Guild Brother, and went to his 


chamber. Helen sat beside the bed. “ We 
have had a troubled night,” she said. 
“There have been fever and wandering at 
times. But I think he will pull through— 
[ have told you why.” 

“ Yes—you have told me why. I have 
said that you have been speaking a language 
new to me.” 

“ But you understand it now ’”—she inter- 
rupted him, with quick perception—“ is 
that so?” For she saw that in his face 
there were new lines and curves, and in his 
eyes a new light. 

“The boy was right,” said Gerald, with- 
out answering this question. “ He said he 
was called. I mocked him. He 
said he was called from an ignoble 
to a noble life. I told him it was 
from a life of drudgery to a life of 
pleasantness. That was true—but 
not as I understood it.” 

“Do you understand it now, 
Mr. Moorsom ?” she asked again. 

Once more he evaded the ques- 
tion. 

“ Before I go away this morning 
let me have a little talk with you, 
Helen.” It was the first time that 
he had assumed the privilege of 
calling her by her Christian name. 

“T shall be in all the morning- 
Gerald.” She gave him not only 
his Christian name, but her hand, 
to show that she understood all it 
meant. He stooped and kissed 
it. 

He found Mr. Burkle on the 
point of sallying forth on the pre- 
tence of finding a job; in reality 
in order to show by the respect- 
ability of his appearance a return 
of good fortune. Perhaps he was 
also ready to drop hints of great 
things to follow—even a shop with 
himself as master, as in the old 
days. The plenty of the last few 
days, the recovery of furniture and 
wardrobe, faith in certain vague 
promises, the possession of a little | 
money, the payment of his rent, a 
certain natural buoyancy of spirit, 
made Mr. Burkle look ten years younger 
and twenty years stronger. , , 

His wife called attention to the change. 
“There,” she said, “look at Burkle now! 
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He isn’t the same man. There’s nobody so 
strong as Burkle for his years.”’ 

“Glad to hear it; glad to hear it.” 
Gerald sat upon the corner of the table, 
with the familiarity of kinship. ‘“ When | 
came here first, Mrs. Burkle,” he addressed 
the wife, but he looked at the husband, “ I 
was sent here by Miss Janet Britten—l 
believe in the hope of getting some relief 
for a bad case. Well, I found you both in 
a pretty bad way—and as proud as Lucifer. 
No Union for you. No parish relief for a 
Burkle—eh ?”’ 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Burkle, “he’s 
always had his pride, being once a master.” 

“That is so. I then went away and | 


made a discovery. Believe me, my good 
woman, I made that discovery after I came 
here, not before.’ 


, 


St» 
retiieye YS j 
*< ht SP 
GAVE HIM HER HAND. HE STOOPED AND KISSED IT. 

“What discovery?’’ But she looked at 
her husband, and they both cast down 
their guilt-laden eyes. “ What discovery, 
please, sir?” 
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“ Well, I discovered, to my great astonish- 
ment, that I had been calling upon my own 
cousin. Burkle, your mother was a 
Moorsom. Deny it if you can.” 

“Tt’s quite true; she was a Moorsom.” 

“And she was a cousin of Isaac Moor- 
som, my father, who began life in the little 
shop in Triangle Place—carpenter, builder, 
plumbing in all its branches, decoration, 
and—undertaker.” He went through the 
list with great courage. There were to be 
no half measures. 

Mr. Burkle made no reply. His wife, 
after a bit, answered for him: “ Burkle knew 
it all along.” 

This was a new discovery. 

“ Knew it? Knew it all along?” 
Gerald felt as if the ground were sinking 
from under his feet. ‘ Knew it all along? 
How on earth, man, could you know it?” 

“ Burkle put two and two together,” said 
his wife. “There’s nobody so sharp as 
Burkle. He said you must be Isaac’s son.” 

“'Twas this way.” Mr. Burkle inter- 
posed. ‘“ Anybody might have found it out. 
First you came to these parts, being a gen- 
tleman, with no call to come here. Then 
your name is Moorsom. Then your face 


and your figure are your father’s—tall, and 
a fine figure of a man he was at your age. 


Then you came to see me. Why should 
you come to see me? So I laid these 
points together, one beside the other, and 
[ argued it out.” 

“ He did,” said his wife. ‘“ Most won- 
derful.” 

Gerald held out his hand. “My 
cousin,” he said, “your premises are not 
sound, but your conclusion is true. Very 
well ; I’ve come to tell you what you knew 
already first; and next, to tell you that I 
have found out what I wanted for you. 
Burkle, you shall be a master once more.” 

“A master!” the man gasped. It was 
five-and-thirty years and more since his 
bankruptcy ; he had never once ceased to 
mourn for the vanished glories of his early 
state. ‘A master!” Then it was true. 
The shop was coming. 

His wife threw her apron over her head, 
and there were sounds of half-suppressed 
sobs. 

“ Come with me, and you shall see.” 

He led the way down the remnant of 
the stairs. Mr. Burkle followed, marvel- 
ling, yet in confidence. There was a some- 
thing in the young man’s appearance and 
manner in which he so little resembled his 
father that this confidence was natural. 
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The two cousins walked side by side. 
Mr. Burkle in this company felt that he 
nearly approached the character which he 
most loved, that of the respectable master. 
Once to have been a master imparts a 
carriage and an air that never afterwards 
leaves one, even when odd jobs provide the 
only means of income, and a teapot is all 
that is left of past Egyptian fleshpots. 

“You had a shop of your own once, 
Burkle,” this emissary of a remorseful 
fortune explained. “ You gave me to 
understand the other day that you could 
once more, if you only had the chance, 
manage such a shop on your own 
account.” 

“ T was born to it—I was brought up to it. 
I have never felt myself really at home 
except in a shop of my own. As for 
accounts ”’"—he waved his hand, “they are 
like reading the largest print—that easy are 
they to me.” 

“Then, Burkle, I think [ can manage for 
you. What do you think of that?” They 
emerged on Triangle Place, and stood oppo- 
site the establishment of George Nobes. 
“ You know this shop—‘ successor to Isaac 
Moorsom ’—you remember the place ?” 

“a sonenies. I was once behind the 
counter. As for decorating, Isaac knew 
nothing, no more than Nobes does. But in 
the undertaking Isaac had no equal, particu- 
larly in the way he led the job.” 

“ Well, I have invited Mr. Nobes to meet 
us—and here he is.” They crossed the road. 
“Mr. Nobes,” said Gerald, “this is Mr. 
Burkle, whom you know.” 

“ A credit to the parish, and a saving to 
the rates,” said Mr. Nobes, with the appre- 
ciation and gratitude of a ratepayer. 

Gerald plunged at once into the business. 

“T received your estimate and your offer, 
last night ; I have sent it to my solicitors, 
with instructions to close if the offer is 
reasonable.” 

“Reasonable ? Why, it’s dirt cheap. 
I'm giving it—giving it—away.” 

“Very well—to settle the business as 
quickly as possible. As for myself, I am 
the son of the late Isaac Moorsom, your 
predecessor—and therefore——” 

“T said so!” The man slapped his leg. 
“T said so! I knew it all along!” 

“You knew it? You?” There was no 
firm ground left for his feet at all. Why, 
the resolution that there should be no 
concealment was ee. useless— 
because everybody knew everything already. 
* Pray, how did you know it?” 








“First, your face is your father’s face 
when he was your age. And you're tall 
like him ; and your name is Moorsom—and 
you come to your father’s old shop and 
ask after your father’s cousins ; and there 
never was more than one Isaac Moorsom. 
That's how I made it out.” 

“Yesterday and to-day are different,” 
Gerald replied, without any apparent con- 
nection. “To-day it matters 
nothing—you knew—very well 
—so did Burkle. I thought 
that no one could know. How- 
ever, I am buying this place 
for my cousin Burkle.” 

“Oh!” Mr. George Nobes 
looked doubtful. ‘‘ Burkle,” he 
said, “ you were a painter and 
decorator by trade. But in 
undertaking you'd be lost.” 

“T have already proposed 
that you should keep this 
special branch of your business 
in your own hands. You can 
take with you, Mr. Nobes, the 
symbol of the mystery ’—he 
pointed to the model “ with 
the pictures of the mutes with 
plumes and scarves. “ Now, 
Burkle, you might like to stay 
and talk matters over with 
Mr. Nobes.” 

He left them. Mr. Burkle, 
sanguine of success, eager to 
begin, confident in his own im- 
mense abilities, and perfectly 
certain to fail again as he had 
failed before, but for the 
protecting hand which was 
henceforth to sustain him ; the 
other man, colder and keener- 
sighted, who had made a good 
thing out of his business, and 
was now paying back Isaac’s 
own heir in Isaac’s own man- 
ner. One foresees for Mr. 
Burkle an old age dignified 
by his position as a master ; 
not worried by a great flow of 
business ; a.churchwarden, or, 
at least, a sidesman; an au- 
thority in his Lodge of Foresters or Ancient 
Buffaloes ; and laudably ready to forget the 
days of the teapot and the tenement. 

This piece of work off his mind, Gerald 
repaired next to the lodging of the Im- 
penitent. 

The man looked up with an impudent 
and knowing leer. 
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“T thought we should meet again before 
long. Seen Jem lately? I had a little 
talk with him yesterday.” 

“Yes? What kind of talk?” 

“Why, you advised me to apply for 
help to some of my relations. So I sent 
for him and told him that there was only 
one relation of mine who would be likely 
to help me. And, as between men of 





MR. BURKLE EAGER TO BEGIN ; THE OTHER MAN COLDER 
AND KEENER-SIGHTED 


honour, I told him that you were that 
relation”—Gerald started and changed 
colour. But only for a moment. It was 
another case in which he had thought him- 
self incognito. 

“You are that relation,” the man re- 
peated the words, “ being my sister’s son 
and my nephew.” 
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“Oh! you told Mr. Crozier this, did 
you? Pray how did you know?” 

“Do you think anybody could forget 
your father’s face? You've got it exactly— 
and you've got his name. And why did 
you come here, except to spy out for your- 
self what I was doing—the disgrace to 
the family ; the submerged? You thought 
I had no eyes and no remembrance, I 
suppose.” 

“T did not know these things when I 
came here last Monday. I have learned 
them since. I came this morning to inform 
you of what, it seems, you knew —— 

“Very good—very good; that is be- 
having like a gentleman.” 

“T am come to tell you that I do not 
intend to give you anything. Do you 
hear? I shall give you nothing, except, 
perhaps, your final conveyance to the in- 
firmary. Understand clearly, nothing.” 
He spoke without the least appearance of 
temper, soberly and firmly, and the man, 
looking up, saw a resolution in his nephew's 
eyes which reminded him of certain inter- 
views in Golden Square. 

“You must give me money. You're 
bound to put me on my legs again.” 

“You are a hardened and impenitent 
rogue: you glory in your villainy; you 
disgraced your family and yourself in early 
life. Nothing can ever restore you. I 
shall give you nothing.” 

“You won’t—won’t you? You will 
give me nothing.” The man found relief 
in the manner common to his kind; we 
need not call upon the imagination to supply 
the gap, because it is better not filled up. 
*“ Now, then, P’ll make you a fair offer, and 
I'll give you a quarter of an hour to think 
is over. If after that time you haven’t ac- 
cepted, you will take the consequences.” 

“T refuse to consider any proposal at all 
from you.” 

“ Wait a bit, wait a bit. Your father gave 
my father £500 a year for the rest of his 
life, on one condition, that nothing was to 
be told my sister about the Golden Square 
business. Now, then, Mr. Gerald Moorsom, 
[ will make the same conditions with you, 
on the same terms. Give me £500 a year 
for life, and I will go and live in some 
quiet place where certain things are not likely 
to come out, and I will say nothing about 
your origin, or your father, or the way the 
money was made. That is my offer.” 

“T have told you that I will consider no 
proposal.” 

“There ismyson. You may do what you 
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like about him. He is, [am sorry to say, 
a young man of low tastes and menial 
occupation. His mother was of obscure 
origin—she was a girl just like the creature 
that my son is going to marry. Perhaps 
he is best left alone. I cannot, on return- 
ing to the society in which I was born, 
allow myself to be disgraced by a son like 
that. Besides, he would not be happy.” 

“Unless I am mistaken—the disgrace is 
the other way round. However, the one 
thing that I want you to understand is that I 
shall give you nothing—nothing—nothing.” 

“ Then This part of the speech also 
remains a lacuna. “I will acquaint the 
whole world with the truth; I will sit on 
your doorstep and tell your friends; I will 
stick it on a sandwich and march up and 
down Piccadilly ; I will send postcards to 
everybody you know; I will call for you 
at your club; I will go in rags and tell 
the hall porter to take my name to my 
nephew ; I will write begging-letters telling 
how I am left starving by a rich ungrateful 
nephew, son of the old money-lender; I 
will get lagged and tell the magistrate the 
whole truth so that it will get into the 
papers—” he stopped breathless. “ Worse 
than that—I will write an account of the 
life and death of the celebrated usurer, Mr. 
Rosenberg of Golden Square, known after- 
wards as Moorsom; I will find out the 
amount for which the will was proved; I 
will tell the world that the old man left 
one son, Mr. Gerald Moorsom, who is a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
a barrister-at-law and calls himself a gentle- 
man. And that little document I shall 
send to all the papers.” 

“As you will. As you will. Even then 
I shall give you nothing.” He looked down 
upon the crippled creature with a new 
sense of pity. “Is there anywhere,” he 
asked, “any man who has fallen so low 
and is so hardened and so impenitent? If 
you only knew, if you could only feel for a 
single moment the awful depths.” He 
thought of the theory of Swedenborg, that 
we shall all choose our own place after we 
are dead—and he thought of the depths at 
which this soul would find fit companion- 
ship. “ But I shall give you nothing.” 





CHAPTER XIX.—CONFESSION AND CONFESSOR 


” HIS is very good of you, Helen,” said 
Gerald. ‘“ What seems so important 
to me, however, may seem quite 

trivial to you. Indeed, as soon as I began 
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to think how the thing might appear to 
you, I perceived that it is really of no 
importance at all to any other person.”’ 

The matter affected his own family 
history. Now, nobody in the wide world 
cares a fig for any other person’s family 
history. Considering the importance 
which everyone attaches to his own history, 
the general apathy about other people’s 
history is truly remarkable. “My people,” 
says one, “have been gentlefolk for 
centuries.” Really! But it does not con- 
cern the rest of us. This young man, who 
had discovered certain unpleasant truths 
about his family, began to understand the 
indifference common to humanity only 
when he proposed to narrate his melancholy 
history. 

Helen was sitting in her own room, the 
Warden’s room where she conducted the 
business of the Settlement. She left the 
table and took a low chair. “If the subject 
is not trivial to you, Gerald,” she said, “it 
will certainly not be trivial to me.” She 
spoke quite simply, as an elder sister might 
speak, out of the interest she had taken in 
this strange case from the beginning. “I 
have known,” she said, “ever since you 
came here, that your mind was filled with 
some trouble.” 

With many hesitations, with several 
false starts, in a most undramatic manner, 
Gerald proceeded to tell his story. As he 
went on with it he realised, for the first 
time, the folly of his own action in seeking 
to hide away the history.of his fortune and 
its making. He was conscious that he 
could not ask for sympathy, and could not 
offer excuses. There was one thing which 
ought to have been done from the beginning : 
he ought to have told his private friends 
the whole story as soon as he learned it. 
He would then have been spared four 
months of trouble and anxiety and shame. 
He told the story, therefore, without any 
excuses—but with flaming cheeks and 
stammering voice. 

Helen listened, putting in a word of 
encouragement and of sympathy. 

“T must not blame my father,” Gerald 
concluded. “It was inevitable that a man 
born and brought up in such a place, among 
such people, where poverty is always 
staring everybody in the face, should desire 
money above all things. The one way to 
escape poverty was to get the better of his 
neighbours. To the last his conscience 


was clear: he had kept the letter of the 
bond,” 
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“ You must not try to judge your father. 
We have our own standards by which we 
must judge ourselves.” 

“I think I have told you all. 
miserable story.” 

“You were placed in a most difficult 
position, Mr. Moorsom. No one will blame 
you for not seeing your way clearly at the 
outset. Of course, no strong man—you 
should be a very strong man—would suffer 
such a thing to stand in his way.” 

“Yet you once spoke of Retribution.” 

“It is most true. Every man inherits 
his father’s acts as well as his father’s 
mind. Your inheritance is the burden of a 
fortune which cannot be considered obtained 
in a—well—a desirable manner. It depends 
upon yourself how you will bear this 
burden.” 

“ At least there shall be no more false 
pretences. Yet I could not tell the story 
to anyone except to you. Yours is the 
magic that reads a man’s most secret 
thoughts. You found me out the very first 
day.” 

‘It is easy to understand another person,” 
said Helen, accepting the charge of magic, 
“when you have once succeeded in getting 
out of yourself. Do you remember how we 
walked from Church to Chapel last Sunday, 
and you saw nothing and understood no- 
thing, being so wrapped and absorbed in 
yourself?” 

“T saw something, however; and the 
memory of what I saw has come back to 
me, with, perhaps, some understanding.” 

“ Tell these people, Helen,” he continued. 
“ Above all, tell Jem Crozier. How could I 
tell him—my closest friend? Why, if there 
is one thing that he despises more than 
another it is a cad—and, above all, a cad 
who would pretend to be a gentleman.” 

“Gerald, you must not!” She sprang 
to her feet. “ You speak of your friend as 
he was. You forget what he is. Jem 
despises no one. He has learned the great 
lesson that there is nothing common and 
nothing unclean. You have seen him with 
the boys and with the outcasts of the doss- 
house. Do you believe that the man who 
loves such as these would turn his back 
upon his old companion and friend? This 
is indeed the crime of lése-amitié.” 

“Yes; yes. But still I cannot tell him. 
Helen, do you tell him ; say : ‘ He is not, as 
he believed, one of an honourable house ; 
he is the son of one Isaac Moorsom, who 
was the notorious Rosenberg, the usurer of 
Golden Square, the man whose name has 
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become a hissing and a proverb. He 
springs from the very lowest levels. He 
tried, being a coward, to hide the thing. 
He discovered, in this very quarter, cousins 
—unexpected cousins—pauper cousins— 
docker cousins—slum cousins—criminal 
cousins. There is not a man in the whole 
world who has ties that bind him to lower 
depths. Tell him that—in so many 
words.” 

“T will tell him. And now, Gerald, we 
will have done with family revelations. 
The situation can remain in general terms. 
What will you do—if you propose to do 
anything ?” 

“T shall resign my clubs; I shall give 
up calling on my old friends. If I ever go 
back to society again it will be as a self- 
made man.” 

“ You must do no such thing, Gerald, for 
the simple reason that you propose what is 
impossible. Part of your inheritance is 
that you can never call yourself a self- 
made man—son of your own works, as the 
French put it. Why, you have been 
endowed—by your father—with the educa- 
tion of a gentleman and a scholar; you 
have been placed—by your father—in a 
position to distinguish — ; you have 
been enabled—by your father—to be called 
to the Bar; you are enriched—by your 
father—with the means of entering at once 
upon the career of your ambition ; you owe 
all these things to your father as much as 
you owe your name and history. You can 
never be a self-made man. You have been 
trained and taught for any line of work 
that you choose to take up.” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps; for the 
moment I am not thinking of my old 
ambitions. Other things seem to P| me.” 

* What other things ?” 

“Well,” he tried to laugh, “as events 
have turned out, I cannot go away 
altogether. I have my own people here— 
those interesting cases—to look after. The 
respectable but incompetent Burkle; he 
must not slide back into another bank- 
ruptcy. The gallant young bruiser, my 
first cousin, may be capable of better 
things. Perhaps Jem may advise about 
him. The place seems full of Burkles and 
bruisers.” 

“ Every street is full of them. You 
have found out so much—full of broken- 
down people, and impenitent people, and 
incompetent people, and drinking people, 
and those unfortunate young fellows who 
have nothing but their hands and their 
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legs for all their trade. Oh! Gerald, you 
have found us out at last. Would you still 
leave them alone, to work out their own 
salvation, or to sink—sink—sink—lower 
and lower still? ” 

“T look on them with changed ores 
they are my own people. Helen—I belong 
to them—they are my own people.” 

“They are mine as well,” said Helen. 
“ We all belong to them and they to us. 
We rise from the Individual to the 
General. Every single man stands for 
Humanity—for the depths and the heights 
of Humanity; it was a Man from the 
world invisible who stood, once for all, for 
Humanity Divine.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. “ You 
live already in the heights,” he said. “ We 
look up from the depths. It is something 
even to understand the depths to which a 
man is capable of sinking.” He released 
her hand and stood before her in silence 
for a brief space, as one deeply moved. 

“Tell me, Helen,” he murmured, “ are 
you happy here? Do you never sigh for 
what you have given up? Do you desire 
nothing more than this? It is your 
Cloister. But you can leave it when you 
choose. Do you never wish for society— 
for love—for children ?” 

“ My friend, I have all these things. My 
society is here, my children are here, and 
here, in these streets, are all the lovers 
I can wish for. No, I have no regrets. 
I shall never go back to the old world. 
I have never any desire except to live out 
my life here and in this way.” 

“T must not question it. You are per- 
fectly and entirely happy.” 

“Tt is not a question of being happy. 
Yet one always thinks of that. Ask, 
rather, what this work has done for your 
friend Jem Crozier. Gerald, you doubted, 
when you came, whether the Settlement 
could do any good for the poor.” 

“T doubt no longer.” 

“ Ask, now, what the Settlement may do 
for the rich.” 

Again he was silent for a space. 

“‘T am one of the rich,” he said. 

“ What can this work do for you?” 

“T will give no money to the poor; it is 
not money they want.” 

“What do they want? Oh! Gerald, 
surely, surely you can answer now. They 
want—ourselves. And we want—them— 
There was once a woman,” Helen took 
his hand and held it, while they stood face 
to face, and her eyes looked into his very 
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soul, and found it like unto the meadows 
after rain, and her voice fell upon him like 
sunshine in the meadows after rain—“ a 
woman who brought an alabaster box, ben 
precious, which might have sold for muc 
and been given tc the poor. But she gave 
it to her Master. It was the symbol of a 

ater offering; for she gave herself— 
oh ! Gerald, she gave herself.” 


CHAPTER XX.—PICCADILLY 


ERALD stood in the dining-room of 
G his chambers and looked about him 
with an eye of purpose. 

The walls were hung with family por- 
traits. At the sight of that set face and 
relentless eyes the portraits, one and all, 
quailed. There were some which had the 
property of following about the room every 
one—it mattered not how many—who 
happened to be there; these portraits 
dropped their eyes with deprecating sub- 
mission. For, you see, they knew, all of 
them, that they were frauds; they were 
imposing false names upon the world with 
the view of bolstering up the pretences of 
an obscure family; some of them had been 
painted—say whew! their own consent— 
for the purpose of pretence and falsehood. 
Now their hour was come; they were to 
disappear. Gerald went round the room, 
taking them down one after the other; he 
did not slash them, or tear them from their 
frames, or jump upon them. He took them 
down and laid them in a pile on their 
faces—which is the greatest ignominy 
that can be inflicted upon a portrait. 

“Go!” he said, “Judge and Admiral ; 
Jamaica conqueror and bishop; dean and 
serjeant-at-law ; great-great-grandmother 
Lady Mary ; great-grandmother Cecilia the 
musician—Go !—all of you. Get back to 
your picture-dealer; go to illustrate an- 
other pretender’s pretences ; create another 
imaginary family.” 

He spoke aloud ; and in the silence of 
the room you might have heard the sighs 
of those brazen pictures, his forefathers, 
and the sobs of those dreadful old frauds 
his grandmothers. 

Two portraits remained. One repre- 
sented a man in the dress of a dragoon, 
tall, handsome, coldly proud, distinguished ; 
it was the portrait of the general his 
grandfather, and painted exactly as he him- 
self wished it to appear. Gerald hesitated 
before this picture. ‘“ You cannot,” Helen 
said, “present yourself to the world as a 
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self-made man.” His father had made 
that impossible in one way ; his mother in 
another. “ You sold yourdaughter.” But 
the portrait showed no sign of repentance 
or of shame. He passed to a picture over 
the mantelshelf, that of his mother, a hand- 
some lady, like her father, except for the 
pride. A serious face, more beautiful for 
the serious dignity which marked the pose 
and the expression, with a touch, perhaps 
imaginary, of sadness and even resignation. 
Her son remembered her long silences in 
the silent house, the lips that seldom 
smiled; the soft sweet voice; the key of 
sadness in her music, in her reading, in her 
words; he thought of the quiet and retired 
life, with no friends or visitors; cut off 
from her own family by the sins of her 
father who “kept it up” so long, and her 
brother who played his game so low ; and 
married to a man who had no friends and 
no relations. He recalled her rare allu- 
sions to her own family and their misfor- 
tunes; she told him of his ancestors, but 
she did not tell him why none of her 
cousins called upon her, and she never 
spoke of her husband’s family at all. The 
son remembered, as well, the unfailing 
respect and attention which his father paid 
to her; the deference to her wishes: “ She 
never regretted her marriage,” he said with 
satisfaction. ‘“ You never knew,” said the 
son, looking into the face, calm and serious. 
But as he looked, he perceived in the sad- 
ness of the eyes that, like the people in the 
slums whom he thought to be ignorant, she 
also knew—or knew at least that she was 
wedded with a mate unworthy. Perhaps 
her father told her in the fast days of 
dotage ; perhaps her brother threatened her 
with demands for money. “ You knew,” 
he said. “Alas! poor soul! You knew, 
and you hoped that I should never know ; 
and we all know—we all know—everybody 
knows.” 

He passed from the dining-room to his 
study. The walls were lined with book- 
shelves and filled with books; on one side 
glass doors protected the more valuable 
books—the first editions, the éditions de luze, 
the rare books, the old books ; among them 
a single shelf—the shelf of honour—that in 
the line of sight, contained a row of volumes 
placed all together, although of unequal size 
not “‘ ranging,” as booksellers say; they were 
bound in brown leather, dark with age, and 
ragged at the corners and edges; they were 
black-letter books, sixteenth-century books. 
He took them all down. On the inner 
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cover of each was inscribed, in letters faded 
and pale, the words : “Thomas Moorsom. 
Anno Domini, 1552.” And below, in ink 
somewhat less faded, the words,“ My great- 
great-grandfather—Isaac Moorsom, 1645.” 
And below a third legend: “This book 


belonged to the library of my ancestor, Sir 
Judge 


Thomas Moorsom, Puisne under 





























“THERE IS AN END OF 


Queen Mary, and to that of my great-grand- 
father Isaac Moorsom, Esquire, M.P. of 
... one word unintelligible, “ died 1662.” 
And below, in more modern ink, the signa- 
ture, ‘Isaac Moorsom,” with a later 
addition, “d. 1765.” <A _ brave bid for 
family honours! Gerald laughed scorn- 
fully. With the aid of a penknife and a 
little patience he scratched out not only 
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ANOTHER: LIE ”’ 


this inscription but a corresponding entry 
in every one of the black-letter books. 
Then he replaced them on the shelves. 
“Go!” he said. “You can tell no more 
lies.” 

Out of a drawer below the books he took 
a folded parchment. This was nothing 
less than a genealogy of the Moorsom 
family. It contained a most daringly 
untruthful list of names beginning in pre- 
historic times—in fact, before the 
arrival of the Conqueror—with the 
Thane named Leofstan. Gerald 
gave himself no time to read 


this precious com- 
pilation. He ripped 
it and slashed it 
savagely with his 
penknife. Then he 
thrust it into the 


empty fireplace and 
applied a common 
lucifer match, look- 
ing on with a fierce 
delight while it 
crackled and curled, 
and miserably 
perished. “There is 
an end of another 
lie,” he said. 

There remained the 
family coat-of-arms. 
[It was most beauti- 
fully drawn, also on 
parchment. ‘ Where 
is the 
coffin, for 
crest?” 
he asked. 
“Where 
are the 
black- 
amoor 
mutes 
for sup- 
porters? 
Where 
are the 
skulls and 
the thigh 
bones argent on a field sable?” 

This, too, he slashed and ripped, and 
threw into the fire. Afterwards he reflected 
upon the extraordinary care taken by his 
father to create and maintain a belief in 
the legend of Ancestral Honours. The 
Genealogy—but anybody can invent a 
genealogy ; it is easy to find an attachment 
somewhere, if one is so greatly daring as to 











tack a grandmother on one of these hang- 
ing chains of somebody’s Ancestors ; it 1s 
also easy to find a coat-of-arms—you take 
that from somebody with a similar name. 
But to add an Ancestral Library, however 
small; a Tudor Library—with Ancestral 
surnames of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; to place an ancestral shield 
within the books; this is a stroke of 
genius; to put up a gallery of portraits is 
also easy; anybody can do this; but to 
have books belonging to one or two of these 
pictures, if you please, proves the genuine 
character of both books and pictures. 
Above all, there was no portrait of the real 
founder and creator of the illustrious 
family ; he had passed away; those who 
remembered Tender-heart of Triangle Place, 
or Sixty-per-Cent. of Golden Square, could 
not gaze upon any likeness of Isaac 
Moorsom and identify it with these two 
well-remembered worthies, because there 
was no likeness. And, after all the trouble 
and care to keep the story dark, out it must 
all come. 

What else? He looked about the room. 
Was there anything else at all that could 
suggest a claim to family honours and 
traditions? False books ; lying genealogy ; 
lying coat-of-arms; all were gone. 
Nothing was left except his seal, engraved 
with his arms and mounted in gold. He 
took it from his watch-chain; he forced the 
seal from the setting and put it in his 
pocket. “I cannot destroy you,” he said, 
“but I can drop you down adrain. That 
will end you.” He stretched out his arms. 
“So! I have destroyed everything. I 
have no longer any ancestors; or any 
friends ; or any coat-of-arms ; or any genea- 
logy; I go back to the undertaker’s shop 
in Triangle Place: One step more and I go 
back to the gutter and the kerb like the 
children in the streets.” 

“ But,” as Helen said, “you can never 
be a self-made man.” 

His servant opened the door. “A young 
man, Sir,” he said, “wants to see you 
particularly.” The servant alone was a 
Pretence. So respectable, so quiet, so well 
bred a servant that he could not possibly 
belong to any but an ancient family. If it 
takes three generations to make a gentle- 
man, it takes as many to make a gentle- 
man’s valet. 

“ What kind of young man?” 

“Gives the name—I beg your pardon, 
Sir—of George the Slogger. George the 
Slogger, I think he said.” 
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“ Well—I will see him.’ 

It was none other. George appeared, 
cap in hand, somewhat breathless. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said—‘ Miss Helen 
said you'd gone, Mr. Jem told me where to 
find you. So I’ve come.” 

“TI am glad to see you. 
you come ?” 

“ It’s on’y to ast that you won't go away 
altogether. It was a rare plucky thing to 
go for them boys as you did. Don’t go 
away altogether. I’ve seen the boys. 
That little chap isn’t going to die. And 
I’ve talked to them all proper; Mr. Jem 
himself couldn’t talk better. You come 
back, and they won’t go for you any more’n 
they’d go for Mr. Jem.” 

“Tam thinking of going back, George. 
Have you seen your father lately?” 

“T saw him last night.” 

“ Did he tell you nothing?” 

“ He was drunk, and he talked wild till 
he couldn’t talk no more. I dunno what 
he said nor what he means.” 

“He is my uncle, George. That is 
partly what he means. You are, conse- 
quently, my first cousin.” 

George considered this communication 
as unimportant. “ Well,” he said, “he 
may be your uncle or he may be your cousin. 
One fake more than another don’t matter 
much to him. This morning he’s a bit 
sober, and he means to give you beans, he 
He’s got his paper and his pen, and 


And why did 


says. 
he’s writing letters. Don’t give him 
nothing. He gets more than he wants. 


He on’y blows it with his pals.” 

“a shall give him nothing. My cousin, 
I am going to stay here for a bit—just to 
pull myself together and to discover a 
way—but you don’t understand. Well, 
George, as for you, I am going to consult 
Mister Jem. Do you really want to be a 
bruiser ?” 

“There’s big money in it, and the boys 
think ever so much of a champion.” 

“Well, you may be champion at the 
Club. Suppose something better for you 
could be found—if Mr. Jem could find 
something better for you, you would like 
Glory to be respectable, wouldn't you? 
and to have a house of your own outside 
the streets where the Hooligans fight and 
the women drink, wouldn’t you?” 

George stared, and made no reply. 

“Go now, George; I will see you again 
soon. And think of Glory, and keep out of 
the public-house.” 

Half an hour later a telegram arrived : 
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“Have seen Helen. Come back again ; 
come to-day. Jem.” 

To-day. He thought he would have had 
a few weeks of meditation and preparation 
while the members of the Settlement 
recovered from the shock of the news, and 
while he himself considered, from every 
point of view, the great Renunciation. As 
the revelation of the truth and his own 
Renunciation were matters of such 
stupendous importance to himself, he 
fondly imagined that they were of equal 
importance to everybody else. Yet to his 
closest friends—his friends from boyhood— 
the discovery of his true family history was 
a matter of a little astonishment and a 
good deal of pity; but it made no kind 
of difference in their regard and affection 
for him ; and it really seemed a matter of 
very small consequence as concerned his 
ambition. The wings of men who rise are 
not clogged, even though they spring from 
the mud and marsh of quack medicines or 
patent pills, or a new departure in table 
salt or mustard, or an old sauce under a 
new name, or an old soap under a new 
name, or any other. They rise by means 


of these things; when they have risen the 


people below remember how the necessary 
funds were provided for the beginning. 

There is another consideration which 
might have brought solace to this young 
man. He might have remembered that 
envy follows the man who rises—envy with 
detraction and spite and evil inventions ; 
but where there are extenuating circum- 
stances, such as the history of Isaac 
Moorsom’s fortune, envy is disarmed, 
because the people below seem to see the 
wings clogged and the flight heavy, and the 
dizzy heights lowered. A third considera- 
tion might have presented itself: the fact 
that the people are so entirely occupied 
with their own affairs that they care 
nothing at all, in reality, about any man, 
whether he rises or falls, or whether he is 
sprung from kings or paupers. 

“To-day!” He was summoned to 
return at once. Well, of course, the 
people of the Settlement were well bred, 
they would not point fingers at him, they 
would not cry, “How about Golden 
Square ?” or “ What about the model and 
the mutes?” Yet, on the very day of 
discovery —— 

He called his man. “Take those 
pictures away,” he said. “I have dis- 
covered that they are not genuine. You 
can 4 what you please with them.” 
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He looked at his watch. The dinner 
hour of the Settlement was half-past six : 
there was time: he would be back for the 
dinner. In a hansom cab, and therefore in 
quite the best modern way, Gerald effected 
the great Renunciation. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE CHAPTER 


MEETING, or Chapter, of all the 
members of the Settlement was an 
event of a rare kind. It was con- 

vened only as a rule when the Warden 
wished to consult with everybody on the 
report of the year, or to suggest some new 
departure. 

On this occasion they were summoned 
on special business, and it was said to be 
confidential and immediate. They were 
called for half-past five, an hour before 
dinner. 

They flocked in, and threw themselves 
about in chairs. The Chapter was always 
informal. Helen came in last, and took 
up her position as Warden, and therefore 
President of the Chapter, standing before 
the fireplace. 

She said that she had been requested to 
call them together in order to make a 
communication which she herself regarded 
as unimportant, save as concerning the self- 
respect and the conscience of the person 
concerned. 

She then proceeded to present a brief 
sketch of the facts which we know, dwelling 
particularly on the complete ignorance of 
the family history in which the boy had 
been brought up: on the falsehoods with 
which he was fed concerning shadowy 
family distinctions and imaginary ancestors, 
so that pride of birth and a certain aristo- 
cratic pity or kindly contempt for those who 
are not of gentle lineage became a part 
of himself; how he was sent toa school 
where this kind of contempt or pity is 
considered natural to one in the position 
of a gentleman ; how he formed friendships 
of the closest kind with young men of 
social standing similar to his own: how he 
succeeded both at school and at the Univer- 
sity, and was encouraged to form ambitions 
natural to one who began life with the 
very great advantages of birth and fortune, 
as well as good abilities, and how, without 
the least preparation or cause for suspicion, 
he learned the truth. She went on to 
explain the nature and the full meaning of 
the truth. She then showed how for a 
time the young man’s better nature had 





been corrupted by the shame and pain of 
this knowledge, the destruction of the 
respect in which he had always held his 
father: the terror with which he contem- 
plated the discovery by the world, and the 
intolerable burden, for a man of honour, of 
going about under false pretences. “It 
was, she said, “ while under this burden, 
while still feeling the humiliation of 
the truth : while still endeavouring to adapt 
himself to his new conditions, and while 
still attempting the impossible task of com- 
bining the life and character of a man of 
honour with the false pretences forced upon 
him against his knowledge, that our friend 
Gerald Moorsom came to us for a brief 
stay. 

ef He came, 1n the bitterness ot his heart, 
full of prejudice: he could believe nothing 
good of the people among whom we work : 
he would believe nothing good of our work. 
We may understand that he had been pre- 
judiced and embittered against our folk by 
the history of his father, trying, instinct- 
ively, to justify him. Because his father 
had risen by trampling on the weak and 
trading on necessity, he assumed that it is 
the rule in our social structure that the 
weak should be everywhere trampled down, 
and that the necessitous are everywhere 
plundered and stripped. People, he said, 
in every class are all thesame. The strong 
man oppresses the weak man, and so on. 
Most of you have heard this kind of talk 
from him. Now you understand why he 
talked in this way. 

“On the first morning after his arrival I 
told him that his face, his voice, his eyes, 
proclaimed one kind of man, and his words 
another; it seemed to me that there was 
within him a war of the worse against the 
better. This was so. And the better has 
triumphed over the worse. 

“ We call it a coincidence that he should 
have been led to the very place where his 
father was born, and where he began a 
remarkable career of hard-hearted deter- 
mination to be rich. We may call it what- 
ever we please, but we must acknowledge 
that by this coincidence he has been 
restored to his right mind. First and fore- 
most, he will have no further concealment. 
He bade me tell you all, without hiding any 
single point, who he is and what is his 
history. I have told you. 

“He wandered about among tne streets 
with the blind eyes of one who has no 
sympathy with humanity because his heart 
was full of himself. He saw nothing: not 
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even the things that seem to strike the most 
casual visitor. The public-house opened 
its doors, and the boys and girls came reel- 
ing out; but he saw nothing because he 
cared nothing. Presently, in spite of him- 
self, he found a case which interested him, 
then another: and another: he was bound 
to consider them because the persons con- 
cerned were his own near relations. You 
have heard what he has done in these cases. 
He has risen by these means through the 
individual to the general. He no longer 
lumps together the whole mass : he discerns 
faces and separates persons among them : 
he has found his duty in the cases which 
he knows, and he recognises the wider duty 
towards those which he knows not. 

“T do not know what he will do in the 
future. He is young: he is rich—at 


present he is disposed to despise the power 
of wealth: he is a scholar: he has great 
abilities : he has the heart and the instincts 
—I use the word advisedly 
What will he do? 





of a gentle- 


man. I cannot say 





HELEN TOOK GEKALD’S ARM AND PRESSED IT 
GENTLY 
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He will, however, come here for a time. 
He will come prepared to work with us. 
Whatever he does for our people they will 
return a hundredfold to him. If he goes 
into the arena of politics and action he will 
enter it as one strengthened by contact with 
Mother Earth. If he becomes a leader of the 
people it will be because he has sprung 
from the people, and because he knows 
them: and he will bring to his career, as 
well, the readiness of the aristocrat to take 
a place of authority. But perhaps he will 
stay here.” 

She ceased, and there was silence for a 
while. Then he who was the people’s 
lawyer lifted his head and spoke : 

“Part of your story I knew already— 
namely, the identity of this man’s father 
with the usurer of Golden Square. I 
learned the fact from certain papers in our 
office. Isaac Moorsom was not a client of 
ours, so that I am not breaking confidence. 
It is, however, absurd to suppose that a 
man of that wealth can effectually conceal 
his identity or the name and the manner in 
which he made his money. It was nobody’s 
business to prove this identity, and therefore 
it was not inquired into. I knew who 
Gerald Moorsom was as soon as I heard 
his name and where he came from. And I 
confess that I regarded him with distrust, 
as one who pretended or seemed to pretend 
to be—what he certainly was not—a gentle- 
man of an old and honourable family.” 

And the woman called Janet spoke. “TI 
too have known the thing, or suspected it, 
but only for two or three days. I heard 
from a woman named Mrs. Burkle, whom 
Mr. Moorsom befriended, that he was the 
very image of Isaac Moorsom, and that she 
believed him to be his son. But I knew 
nothing about the Golden Square part of it. 
Iam glad that he has told us. It would 
have been horrid to find out all these things 
and to suspect that he knew them and was 
concealing them.” 

“T knew as well,” said Jem. “That is, 
I knew the Golden Square part of the 
story, because the begging-letter writer— 
the Impenitent One—told me yesterday, in 
the spirit which one would expect of him. 
He proposed that I should assist him to 
blackmail Gerald. Now I was quite certain, 
because, you see, I know Gerald, that he 
must have been brought up in ignorance of 
the thing. And when he found it out, of 
course he was disgusted, which made him 
talk unlike himself. You will see, all of 
you, when he comes back, what a man he is.”’ 


” 


“T, too, knew something,” said Helen. 
“And I, too, was: persuaded that he had 
learned the truth quite recently.” 

“And I,” said Beatrice, “ heard some- 
thing about it from Glory. She saw her 
future father-in-law this morning. He 
raves of revenge against Mr. Moorsom, 
whom he calls an ungrateful nephew.” 

“Since so many knew,” said Helen, 
“and since it matters nothing to us except 
that one may be sorry for a young man 
who has to give up so much that he valued, 
I suppose that we may decide to receive him 
without any reference to his communication. 
It is a thing which needs no answer.” 

“ After all,” said the lawyer, “ he is only 
beginning a family. Most of us cannot go 
back very far. My family begins with my 
father. I go back one generation.” 

“Mine,” said Jem, “goes back three 
generations.” 

“Mine,” said Beatrice, “ two.” 

“ Mine,” said Janet resolutely, “none. I 
begin it, myself.” 

“He will not, I hope,” said the lawyer, 
“bring any of his precious money down 
here.” 

“No. The possessions which might 
have been sold and given to the poor he 
reserves for some other purpose. As yet 
he knows not what to do with them; for 
the present he leaves them behind him. 
And he gives—to this work—himself.” 

“T telegraphed to him this afternoon,” 
said Jem. “I knew what you would all say.” 


The dinner bell rang. The door .was 
thrown open. The man of whom they spoke 
stood before them. 

“Ha!” said Jem. “I knew you couldn’t 
keep away.” 

“There is the dinner bell.” Helen took 
Gerald’s arm and pressed it gently. “ Let 
us all go in.” 
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William Cowper 


BORN NOVEMBER 26, 1731; 


DIED APRIL 25, 1800 


BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


teasing things. To count by tens and 

hundreds may be the easiest mode 
of reckoning the passage of time, but it 
carries with it nothing but an arithmetical 
significance. The true epochs of our 
stormy history do not synchronise with 
centuries. This may be quite true, and yet 
the orator or moralist who seeks to engage 
for a moment the ever-wandering attention 
of that miserably small fraction of his con- 
temporaries who ever come within sound of 
his voice, or are likely to catch a glimpse of 
his printed page, cannot afford to let slip a 
single opportunity of exciting even a facti- 
tious interest in the subject of his discourse. 
To improve the occasion is a familiar and a 
respectable device. 

The author of “ The Task” has lain in his 
grave in St. Edmund’s Chapel in Dereham 
Church one hundred years this very month, 
yet how fresh, how human, is his memory. 
A hundred years may be but a bubble on 
the surface of the river of Time, but an 
insignificant moment in the history of the 
evolution of man and his destiny, yet it is 
usually amply sufficient to confer oblivion 
upon the individual mortal. Of the thou- 
sands of Englishmen who were buried on 
St. Mark’s Day 1800 what memory sur- 
vives? Their children have followed them 
into the silent halls of death; there are 
none left to tell what manner of men they 
were, whether merry or grave, wise or 
foolish. Nor will biographies even in two 
octavo volumes suffice to keep alive the 
memory of a man for one hundred years. 
Nothing can do this but the being actively 
concerned in and inextricably associated 
with events or discoveries of vast import- 
ance either world-wide or national, or the 
being endowed with that strange inexplicable 
something we call Genius which enables 
a man of letters to give expression to him- 
self in a language which long outlasts the 
lips that uttered it. This latter is the 
reason why it has come about that Cowper's 
name is as well known as Marlborough’s, 
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he are not infrequently 


and why Charles Lamb is as unforgettable 
as Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

The literary history of Cowper’s reputa- 
tion is a strange one. Cowper was not only 
a pious poet ; he was a Christian poet, and a 
Christian poet whose Christianity was no 
fanciful concoction, no dreamy aspiration, 
no pathetic stretching forth of blind hands 
into the void, no vague though passionate 
desire for Immortality, but a plain-spoken 
Bible religion. He believed in the Word of 
God as made known to man in the canoni- 
cal Scriptures. The melancholy fact that a 
constitutional madness (which in its first 
beginnings had no sort of connection with 
religion whatsoever) prevented him, save at 
too rare intervals, from enjoying the peace 
of God, in no way impaired the vitality of 
his faith. Dr. Newman was not quite sure 
whether Dr. Arnold was a Christian, but 
both Newman and Arnold agreed that 
Cowper was one. 

This patent fact from the first secured 
Cowper a vogue. There are and always 
have been no inconsiderable number of 
quiet God-fearing folk in the land who, 
when they take up a book, as they occasion- 
ally do, are not prepared to lay down their 
religion, and who cannot bring themselves, 
even when they are reading Shakespeare, 
altogether to forget that Sir John Falstaff 
and Sir Toby Belch had, or by a necessary 
presumption of literature must be taken to 
have had, immortal souls, and the thought 
saddens them. I am not defending these 
people, only asserting their existence. Even 
Milton (about whose Christiani*y Mr. Glad- 
stone had grave doubts) was not, like 
Cowper, sans peur et sans reproche. In 
pious Church of England circles Milton’s 
Republicanism stood in his way, whilst it 
can hardly be denied that the suspicion 
of Arianism clings about his epic poetry, or 
that a flavour of Paganism is to be found 
adhering to his lyrical verses. Besides 
which, plain people like a more familiar 
strain than John Milton’s. 

For some generations Cowper was the 
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favourite poet of Protestant piety, not that 
there was anything in his vein of Quietism to 
repel the pious Roman Catholic, had such a 
one by any chance turned over his pages. 
Entirely free as Cowper is from affectation 
and pomposity (which so sadly mar the 
verse of Akenside, also a prime favourite 
in his day), beautifully sincere and nobly 
pathetic as almost every line reveals him, 
we need not wonder that he should have 
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own sake, quite apart from the Muse’s sake, 
you are apt to extol the poetry, not so 
much for its merit as for its message, and 
though, from a poetical point of view, the 
part you like the best may be the weakest 
of all the poet’s work, you do not care. 
You scribble “ How true” in the margin, 
and learn the bit off by heart. We see this 
process very plainly in patriotic poetry. If 
lines of precisely equal literary merit with 






COWPER’S MOTHER 


O that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say : 
“Grieve not, my child; chase all thy fears away!” 


stirred the hearts and kindled the enthu- 
siasm of many piously nurtured minds 
brought up in homes where books were not 
too abundant. They were not much to be 
pitied, the young people who had Cowper 
for their favourite poet. 

But it is, no doubt, a risky thing to be 
the pet poet of a class—risky, I mean, for the 
reputation. If a poet’s work contains 
something that you greatly value for its 
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CowPer: On the Receipt of his Mother's Picture. 


“The Absent-minded Beggar” had been 
composed in exaltation of the forces raised 
by the Boers, they would have been de- 
nounced in a patriotic press as poor stuff, 
unworthy even of the bad cause they 
espoused. There is nothing blameworthy 
in this. Itis inevitable. And-so it chanced 
with Cowper’s poetry: the least poetical 
portions were praised the most, and its real 
merits were obscured. Time, which seldom 

















permits stupidity to be permanent, has set 


this to rights. Cowper losthis vogue. Sir 
Walter and the Romantic School went troop- 
ing by to the sound of the fife and drum, 
Byron forced his forbidden way into the 
most sheltered homes. Then Wordsworth 
slowly made himself felt ; and was there not 
the rapture of Shelley, the magic of Keats ? 
Who can wonder that for a while Cowper 
was voted slow? The Ouse ill bears com- 
parison with the Rhine. The Recluse of 
Olney and Weston was doomed to hiber- 
nate for a few decades. 

He could afford to wait better than most 

ts, for he had another string to his bow. 
In 1803 the ineffable Hayley, who, like many 
another shockingly bad poet, was a good 
friend, published a “ Life and Letters of 
Cowper” in four cumbrous volumes, to 
which he prefixed some superfluous re- 
marks of his own on “ Epistolary Writers.” 
Eleven years later the private correspon- 
dence of the poet was published in two 
volumes, by his kinsman Mr. Johnson. 
From these not largely circulated books 
the judicious worldling had no difficulty in 
perceiving that the Cowper he had too 
lightly dismissed as a preaching poet was 
& prince of prose. 

No complete edition of Cowper’s letters 
appeared until 1836, but from that time 
forward his fame as a letter-writer, second 
to no one anywhere or at any time, has 
been firmly established. 

It was impossible for anyone with a tinc- 
ture of taste and a heart of flesh to read 
Cowper’s letters without turning to his 
poems, and when once this was done in a 
pure literary spirit, such as that, for 
example, which always animated the great 
French critic Sainte Beuve, Cowper's repu- 
tation as a genuine, truthful, and interesting 
poet was re-established on an unassailable 
basis. 

Cowper’s natural equipment for a 
poetical career consisted of a delicate and 
_— humour, a taste exquisitely refined 
and at the same time strangely shrewd, 
and a scholarly gift of versification. He 
was a shy gentleman with a pretty wit and 
a quick eye for the humours of society. 
He came of a strong Whiggish stock, and 
understood the British Constitution a great 
deal better than Lord Salisbury seems to 
do. In the works of no other of our poets 
are to be found manlier opinions, and in 
none a loftier patriotism, combined though 
it was in his case with a passionate desire 
to see justice done to all mankind. 
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Unhappily, he inherited the seeds of 
insanity, which in early manhood took the 
form of a suicidal mania. In 17638, whilst 
living in chambers in the Temple, he made 
a desperate attempt upon his own life, and 
was removed to an asylum, where he re- 
mained a year. Ten years later he made 
another equally determined attempt to de- 
stroy himself. The lagt years of his life were 
spent under the shadow of an impenetrable 
gloom. Men who hate dogmatic religion 
have tried to make us believe that Cowper’s 
misery was due to his religion, but, so far 
from that being the case, to any impartial 
person who reads Cowper's letters it is 
plain that, though the poet’s insanity 
coloured his religion, and created the delu- 
sion that he individually was condemned to 
live outside the promises of God, it was just 
because he believed so firmly in the love of 
God for the rest of the world that he was 
able to preserve so long and so marvel- 
lously the delightful natural affectionate- 
ness of his disposition. Cowper's religion, 
shrouded and distorted as his madness 
made it, was his best friend, for it kept his 
humanity alive— 

“He bore no less a loving face 
broken-hearted.”’ 


because so 


To give extracts from Cowper would 
indeed be superfluous, but if any reader is 
disposed to think lightly of Cowper’s poetry 
let him refresh his memory of it by reading 
from “ Hope” the eighty lines beginning at 

“* Adieu,’ Vinosa cries, and yet he sips 
The purple bumper trembling at his lips.” 


This done, let him read the first six hundred 
lines (they are but short ones) of “ Conver- 
sation”; then lines 144 to 209 of “ The 
Sofa”; afterwards the glorious lines from 
the “ Time-Piece,” beginning 


“ England, with all thy faults I love thee still,” 


and ending 
“Oh, rise some other such, 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair ot new.” 


The whole of the famous “ Winter 
Morning Walk” can be read with positive 
delight and exhilaration, but if shorter 
poems need citation, ‘“ Boadicea,” “ Toll 
for the Brave,” and the “ Lines to Mary,” 
are among the masterpieces of British 
verse. “The Poplar Field” is not perhaps 


so well known. I need say no more. 
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Chatham’s Chain and 


ORD ROSEBERY, in his recent speech 

} at the opening of the new Town Hall 

at Chatham, made a statement of 

great historic interest. He said that the 

Mayor of Chatham was wearing on his 

neck the chain and badge of the Doge of 
Venice. 

To the present writer, at least, this sug- 
gested some deed of derring-do. The dead 
of night. A mysterious gondola gliding 
silently through Venetian waters. Muffled 
figures stepping with wary mien ashore. 
The Doge’s Palace reached. The guards 
surprised and overpowered. The chain— 
symbol of proud authority—borne off, to 
find a final resting-place on the broad 
shoulders of an English Mayor. 

The true history of how the chain came 
to Chatham is hardly so romantic. But the 
fact itself is romantic enough. Here is a 
piece of gold chain linking the great sea- 
power of the past with the mightiest naval 
power of to-day. Strangely enough, too, 
the chain has found its home in one of the 
great centres of our maritime activity. 

But how came it there? This was the 
eager question which Lord Rosebery’s 
speech set me asking. To learned History 
and massive Encyclopedia I turned in my 
quest. But History and Encyclopedia 
alike were silent. Chatham they knew, and 








SIR THOMAS BURTON (1382) WITH S.S. CHAIN 
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the Doges of Venice 





SIR ROGER MANWOOD, LORD CHIEF BARON OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, WITH LATER VARIATIONS OF THE 
8.8. COLLAR. THAT ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE 
PICTURE IS SIR WILLIAM BAGOT’S (1407), THAT ON 
THE LEFT SIDE IS SIR JOHN DRAYTON’S (1411) 


Venice they knew, but what was this chain 
that they should trouble themselves about 
it? Even Venice knew that its chain had 
departed, but knew not whither. A travel- 
ler of antiquarian tastes was visiting a few 
years ago the Doge’s Palace. The courteous 
curator, speaking of the famous chain, said 
“The chain is gone—we know not where.” 
“ But I know,” was the visitor’s reply. And 
to his astonished listener he told the tale of 
Chatham's chain. 

The antiquarian - visitor was the Rev. 
8S. D. Scammell, F.R.G.s., minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Chatham, and a 
chaplain to Her Majesty’s Navy. To him, 
in my quest, my steps were happily directed. 
He is the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“Chatham Long Ago and Now,” which is. 
a mine of valuable information about 
Chatham and its chain. From this pam- 
phlet the following narrative is mainly 
derived. 

The mayoral chain of Chatham is really 
a two-fold chain. Partof it is English, and 
part Venetian. The English part, though 
no doubt ancient itself, has only a modern 
connection with Chatham. It is known as 
the “S.S. chain” and is easily distinguish- 
able in our illustration on p. 502. 

The 8.8. chain is an ancient badge of the 
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House of Lancaster. “The old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” says Mr. Scammell, “ contained 
the tomb of John of Gaunt, and there is 
preserved in the Lansdowne MSS, No. 874, 
a facsimile of the window over against the 
tomb,with a figure of the Duke wearing his 
S.S. collar of five golden letters at regular 
distances resting upon the sable of which 
the collar was made.” Throughout the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was the 
recognised livery of the House of Lancaster, 
and was regarded as a mark of special 
favour. In the time of Elizabeth the favour 
was extended to some of the leading judges. 
It is recorded that at Easter, 1594, “the 
Chief Justice and Chief Baron met in the 
Middle Temple Hall, wearing their collars 
of $8.8.” The §.S. chain is still worn by 


THE DOGE PASCHAL 


From the painting by Tintoreto (d. 1594) in the Doge's apart- 
ments in the Palace, where the cap (with jewels) is also seen 


some of her Majesty’s judges and a few 
other favoured persons. The letter S, 
according to Mr. Scammell, stands for 
“Souvenez”’—remember! Its signifi- 
cance was constancy and a faithful 
remembrance of Royal confidence. 

To whom the 8.8. chain of Chatham 
originally belonged is not known. Its 
connection with Chatham dates from 
1875. In that year the Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited the town for 
the launch of the “ Alexandra.” The 
chief magistrate was then called the 
High Constable, and as, up to that 
time, he had no chain of office, it was 
suggested that one should be obtained 
and worn on the occasion of the Royal 
visit. The High Constable accordingly 
purchased the §.S. chain, which had 


THE LION, THE BOOK, THE DAGGER AND THE SERPENT. 
VENICE RULED BY THE DOGE OF GENOA 
(From an old print) 


come into the hands of a London jeweller. 
In 1890 the borough of Chatham was incor- 
porated, and the 8.8. chain became the chain 
of office of the Mayor of the new Corpora- 
tion. 

And here the chain of Venice comes upon 
the scene. One of the first Aldermen of 
the new borough was Mr. William Wildish 
Foord, of Rochester. His brother, Mr. 
Thomas Hellyar Foord, of Botley, near 
Southampton, was at that time the possessor 
of the ancient chain of the Doges of Venice, 
and he presented it to the Corporation of 
Chatham in recognition of the honour con- 
ferred on Mr. William Foord. 

The last of the Doges, Louis Manini, saw 
the downfall of the Republic of Venice by 
the entry of Napoleon and his army in 1797. 





STATE PROCESSION OF THE DOGE 
(From an old print) 
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In 1798 Venice became an Austrian pro- 
vinces 
Until 1822, the regalia were kept in the 


Doge’s Palace. They were then removed, 


THE DOGE’S CHAIN, AS FIRST WORN BY 
MR. GEORGE WINCH, MAYOR OF CHATHAM (1890-1891) 


Mr. Scammell tells us, to the monastery of 
Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari. In 1861, 
many of the most valuable relics were sold or 
otherwise disposed of, and the Doge’s chain 
came into the possession of an English 
baronet. From this baronet’s family i 

passed into the care of Mr. Foord at Botley, 


THE DOGE’S CHAIN, AS WORN BY MR. GEORGE WINCH, 
AFTER HE HAD ADDED TO IT THE PENDANT, CON- 
TAINING THE ARMS OF CHATHAM 
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and thence, as we have seen, to the Corpora- 
tion of Chatham. 

The first Mayor of Chatham, Mr. George 
Winch, wore the two chains, the 8.8. chain 
and that of the Doges of Venice. The 
second Mayor, Mr. C. T. Smith (Mayor of 
Chatham 1891-1893) decided to join the 
chains into one harmonious whole. And 
thus the chain now worn by the Mayor of 
Chatham is, in Mr. Scammell’s words, 
“unequalled in its historic interest and 
meaning by any in the kingdom.” 

Venice was a great Republic. But its 
ducal power became a despotism. And 
despotism, in its turn, means national decay. 

In his speech, referred to at the beginning 
of this paper, Lord Rosebery, addressing 
the Mayor of Chatham, said : 

“ You must therefore always remember, when you 
see that symbol, that it once adorned the chief of a 


MR. C. T. SMITH, MAYOR OF CHATHAM (1891-1893) 
WEARING, AS UNITED, THE §8.S. CHAIN AND THE 
DOGE’S CHAIN 


State scarcely less great than our own, not less 
commercial, not less naval, not less predominant, 
and which faded away like an empty dream, because 
its rulers took no thought for the future, and did not 
live abreast of their times. I take it, then, that this 
symbol that you wear may be regarded by us as a 
sign of aresolution on behalf of this community, that 
you are not prepared, from want of fearless consider- 
ation of the situation, to see your country undergo 
the fate that overtook Venice; that you will strive, 
each according to your lights and each according to 
your capacity, to take care that the Empire in the 
future shall realise our ideal of an Empire, without 
menace and without oppression, the model State 
ruled by the model institutions, and inhabited by 
the model race.” 
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Ruskin’s memorable comparison of the 
three thrones which, above all others, have 
been set upon the sands of the ocean will 
suggest itself to many readers. Tyre, with 
its doom pronounced by the prophets of 
Israel. Venice, a ghost upon the sands of 
the sea, bereft of all but its loveliness. And 
England, “ which inherits their greatness, if 
it forget their example, may be led through 
prouder eminence to less pitied destruction.” 

It scarcely needs a prophet’s vision to 
forecast the future of the British Empire 
if some of the forces so prevalent to-day 


should become dominant in their influence 
on the nation’s character and life. The 
unbounded luxury and extravagance ; the 
worship of wealth and the adulation of the 
wealthy; the intemperance and flagrant 
vice ; the irreligion and godlessness among 
both rich and poor—these are the things 
which are blighting our national character, 
and which, if unchecked, must lead to 
national decay. Even free institutions will 
avail us little if personal religion and public 
morality become a visionary dream. 
C. H. IRWIN. 
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Conscription 


at a time when the task of enslaving 
the nations in the name of liberty 


- conscription was adopted in France 


was proving too much for her. Bonaparte 
and his expedition were in Egypt, im- 
prisoned in their conquest by the battle of 
the Nile; the Second Coalition was form- 
ing; Turkey was to declare war within six 
days ; Switzerland and Northern Italy 


had been conquered, but required more 
troops to hold them ; and if reinforcements 
were not forthcoming, the armies of the 
revolution would have to retire within their 
own frontiers and there await an attack 
from united Europe. 

At first the republican forces had been 
fed by volunteers, but these had proved in- 
adequate for the increased demand, and so 
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Conscription 


in March 1793 came the levy producing 
300,000 recruits, which were soon distributed, 
and in answer to the cry for more came the 
levy-in-mass of August of the same year, 
which yielded 1,200,000. Voluntary enlist- 
ment was then expected to at least supply 
the annual waste, but every year the 
numbers grew smaller, and it soon became 
evident that for the ends designed some 
other system must be introduced. 

The immediate pressure gave the revolu- 
tionists their opportunity, and on the 19th 
of Fructidor of the year vi—otherwise 
5th September 1798—there was passed 
Jourdan’s law by which conscription was 
imposed on the people. “Tout Frangais 
est soldat et se doit & la défense de la 
Patrie,” said the law, and to every French- 
man was given a chance of fulfilling the 
obligation. That year 200,000 men were 
raised, the next year 200,000 more ; before 
the revolutionary wars were over, there had 
been raised by conscription 2,603,000 men. 
At first, while victories were many, it was 
borne with resignation, but when it became 
evident that it was all in vain, and meant 
but drawing lots for defeat and death, it 
became dangerously unpopular. When 
the Bourbons returned, in 1814, the twelfth 
article of the charter contained the welcome 
words, “‘ La conscription est abolie.” 

But France could not rest contented 
without it, and on March 10, 1818, it was 
reimposed by the law of Gouvion St. Cyr. 
Frequently altered in its details, it remained 
the French system of recruiting until, in 
1872, it gave place to the universal service 
which now exists, but which is not the same 
thing though generally called by the same 
name. 

Conscription was the modern rendering 
of the Roman practice from which it took 
its name—yet another of those extracts 
from the classics in which the French 
republicans delighted. In Rome the census, 
taken every five years, was the basis of the 
recruiting system. Every year the possible 
recruits were paraded, divided into six 
classes according to their wealth and social 
position, the class to which the young man 
was assigned determining his position in 
the army and the armour he had to provide; 
and from these classes were chosen the 
numbers necessary to make up the legions 
to their full strength. The names _ being 
written together, the men were “ milites 
conscripti,” and the list the “ conscriptio.” 

In France each parish or similar district 
had to provide so many men, the numbers 
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required being usually such as to leave a 
margin. A full list of all the eligible 
young men was made out every year, and 
rom this were erased the names of those 
who were exempt—those with natural in- 
firmities ; the only sons of widows, of dis- 
abled fathers and of fathers over seventy ; 
the eldest of each family of orphans; those 
intended for the Church, and students of 
certain colleges; and those under the 
standard of height (which was normally 
5 ft. 2in.). When these were knocked out 
a fresh list was made in which the names 
were consecutively numbered, and into a 
revolving urn was placed a slip of paper 
for each number. 

The urn invariably contained more num- 
bers than were required, and the low num- 
bers were the lucky ones. Thus, if there 
were 300 in the urn and 250 only were 
wanted, the numbers from 1 to 50 were those 
whom the call passed by, while each of 
those from 51 to 300 required the drawer to 
join the army forthwith, unless he could 
find a substitute, which the State was, in 
peace time, very glad to provide for him— 
at the very moderate charge of £92—as it 
enabled it to pay that sum as a bounty to a 
soldier just finishing his term, and willing 
to re-engage, and thus make sure of a well- 
grown and well-trained man instead of a 
weedy and possibly troublesome recruit. 

In ordinary times the conscription was 
not particularly oppressive; but when 
armies grew large and large drafts were 
required, and the margin of the unchosen 
almost disappeared, it became the instru- 
ment of misery of which so much has been 
made. When it reached that stage other 
nations looked round for something more 
efficacious, to which it in turn had to 
give place, so that the country that origi- 
nated it is no better off than at first, and, 
indeed, is being left behind with the doubt- 
ful glory of having increased the war-tax of 
the world. 

The weak points of conscription were the 
many exemptions, the element of chance, 
and the privilege of substitution. It was, 
after all, practically the same system as 
survives in this country, in many of our 
colonies, and in the United States of 
America, in whichevery young man—though 
it is not generally known—is liable to serve 
as a militiaman and form one of a crowd 
from which selections are made by lot when 
voluntary enlistment proves insufficient ; 
the main difference being that the conscript 
could be sent wherever the State thought 
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fit, while the militiaman cannot be sent 
beyond the seas against his will. 

he system that replaced it is that of 
claiming every man for the service of his 
country with no exemptions, no chance, no 
substitutes, and making the army a training 
school for a nation of soldiers. A seeming 
reversion this to first principles; going as 
far back as the days when every man 
of the tribe went to fight, but not quite 
so far as when the women and children 
joined in. 

In France nowadays every man between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five has to 
become a recruit, unless declared by the 
doctors to be in so bad a state as to be more 
of an encumbrance than a help. He has to 
be three years in the active army, ten years 
in the reserve, six years in the territorial 
army and six in the territorial reserve. If at 
the end of his first year he is pronounced effi- 
cient he may, if lucky, get away on furlough 
that will tide him over his remaining two 
years, and if he is a student or pupil of 
some of the principal schools he need serve 
only one year on condition of completing 
his studies and attaining a certain rank 
before he is six-and-twenty. But all, even 
the clergy, must do their military duty in the 
army or the navy for at least the year, and 
take their place among the reserves. 

In Germany the liability begins at seven- 
teen, but up to now the call has come at 
twenty. An infantryman has to serve two 
years in the army and four in the army 
reserve, then five years in the first-class 
landwehr and seven in the second-class 
landwehr, and then he passes into the land- 
sturm until he is forty-five. A cavalryman, 
or horse artilleryman, must serve three years 
in the army and four in the army reserve, 
four in the first-class landwehr and seven 
in the second-class before he is transferred to 
the landsturm. In addition to this, Germany 
has a system by which students and others 
can free themselves of their obligation by 
serving for one year only at their own cost 
as volunteers, and there are over 8,000 of 
these volunteers in training, which, how- 
ever, are not counted on the strength of 
the peace establishment. Germany, too, 
has a larger population than France, and a 
larger supply of recruits for the regular 
army than it cares to pay full prices for, and 
the overplus it does not need for the active 
army it drafts into the Ersatztruppen for 
twelve years, where they undergo short 
courses of training (for ten, six, or four 
weeks), and by this road, if not called up 
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for regular service, they find their way into 
the landwehr. 

Russia also has more men than she can 
give a thorough training to, and out of her 
bountiful supply she only takes 275,000 
for her active armies, the remainder being 
sent at once to the reserve, where they get 
six weeks’ drilling twice a year, or to the 
second reserve, in which the drill is lighter. 
She has three armies with different terms 
of service. In Europe her men are five 
years in the active army (really four, 
owing to the long furloughs), thirteen in 
the reserve, and five in the second reserve ; 
in Asia they are seven years in the active 
army and six in the reserve; in Caucasia 
they are three years in the active army and 
fifteen in the reserve. All are liable at 
twenty-one years of age, except the clergy, 
the doctors, and the schoolmasters, and 
there are certain privileges which make the 
burden lighter for the educated, though it 
does not remove it entirely. 

The strongest army in Europe for the 
purposes of defence is that of Switzerland, 
where the laws forbid the maintenance of 
any standing army whatever. The diffi- 
culty is got over by making every boy a 
soldier, and beginning his military educa- 
tion when he is eight years old, passing him 
through a regular series of annual inspec- 
tions and reviews until he is old enough to 
go to work. And then, if he does not find 
it convenient to continue his training he 
can be relieved of his liability by paying a 
special tax, which, however, does not exempt 
him from the landwehr, in which he has to 
serve from his thirty-third to his forty-fourth 
year, nor from the landsturm, for which he is 
liable until he is fifty. The school period, 
from eight to seventeen, is voluntary, but is 
encouraged and supported by all classes ; 
the adult period, from seventeen to fifty, is 
compulsory. And even in Switzerland there 
are veterans who form the backbone of the 
national force. 

It is remarkable how every nation in turn 
developed a military caste and adopted the 
professional soldier. The Egyptians produced 
their Sesostris with his wonderful body- 
guard all born on the same day as himself, 
who became the captains of his military 
colonies and the leaders of that nine years’ 
march related by Diodorus Siculus, whom 
nobody is obliged to believe. Of the Greeks, 
every free man was a militiaman until 
Philip raised his standing army which 
carried those cumbrous pikes four-and- 
twenty feet long. The Greeks did much for 
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the military art. There was the Spartan 
phalanx of eight ranks with the old soldiers 
in the front and rear; there was the 
Athenian phalanx for which Miltiades 
invented the “ double-quick ” to increase its 
momentum; there was the Macedonian 
phalanx of sixteen ranks; there was the 
'Theban column with more men in file than 
in rank; and then there were the improve- 
ments under Alexander who made such use 
of the army left him by his father. The 
liomans went farther still in their well- 
organised legions, which, as the empire 
increased, changed in character, so that at 
the end their army consisted of profes- 
sional soldiers and a miscellaneous mob. 

Among the Teutonic nations every free 
man was a warrior until the privilege died 
out with feudalism. And in this case, as in 
the others, it died mainly on account of the 
time necessarily devoted to agriculture when 
agricultural methods were crude and the 
workers few. In these days of large popu- 
lations, of improved agricultural methods, 
of food imports and industrialism, a smaller 
proportion of the people are wanted in the 
fields, and the rest can be kept in training 
throughout the year. Hence it is in body- 
guards and garrisons necessarily under 
arms all the year round that we trace the 
origin of standing armies. In this country 
we can go back, with doubt, as far as 
Canute’s house carles, and, with certainty, 
to the garrison of Dover Castle founded by 
Hubert de Burgh, who were paid the ten 
shillings per month by which each tenant 
commuted his liability to serve on certain 
days. Tothese permanent guards we owed 
the safety of Dover from the days of King 
John until those of Charles u, when our 
standing army is generally said to begin. 

These Dover men were our first, or nearly 
our first, soldiers, a soldier being etymolo- 
gically a paid man. All soldiers are paid, or 
have received a promise to be, and a paid 
fighter, notwithstanding’ certain orators, is 
not a mercenary unless he fights for a nation 
other than his own. The only fighter who 
now gets no pay is a savage, and he is 
neither mercenary nor soldier, for he gets 
nothing but the plunder of his enemy’s 
goods. 

The system of payment thus instituted 
by Hubert de Burgh gradually extended, 
and in the time of Edward m1 had become 
quite usual. The pay-roll of the army with 
which that King besieged Calais still exists. 
It shows that he had 13 earls at 6s. 8d. a 
day ; 44 barons and baronets at 4s.; 1,046 
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knights at 2s.; and 4,022 esquires, captains, 
and leaders at 1ls.; mounted archers, etc., 
of whom he had 5,144, got 6d. a day ; foot 
archers, 15,480 of them, got 3d.; mechanics, 
gunners, etc., 314 in all, got from 3d. to 1s., 
and the Welsh foot, 4,474 of them, had to 
be satisfied with 2d. a day. From which it 
is clear that though a soldier is one who is 
paid, the solidus with which he was paid 
was not originally a shilling. Nor was he 
always recruited with a shilling, which was 
then but a money of account worth twelve 
pence, no shillings being coined till the 
reign of Henry vu, more than a century 
after Calais had been captured. 

The payment of soldiers led to the 
employment of mercenaries ; and the defeat 
of Charles the Bold by the Swiss infantry 
at Granson, Morat, and Nancy, which 
hastened the downthrow of feudalism, gave 
the Swiss a reputation which led to their 
being in request by foreign Powers, with 
whom they remained for centuries, as 
witness the Swiss Guards of the Bourbons, 
and, even to-day, those of the Pope. 

But before Morat, Charles v1 of France— 
the madman for whom playing cards were 
invented or introduced to amuse-—had 
raised the troop of mercenaries which his 
son Charles vii incorporated into his fifteen 
“ compagnies d’ordonnance ”’ raised in 1444, 
though recommended by the Estates at 
Orleans in 1439. Each company had a 
hundred lancers, each lancer had a squire, 
a groom, and three archers, making 600 in 
all, so that at a stroke of the pen he had 
a standing army of 9,000 men. In 1427, 
Bureau had invented the cast-iron balls 
with which, and the mercenaries, and the 
ordinary levies, and the enthusiasm aroused 
by Joan of Are, the English had been driven 
northwards ; and with these new companies 
Charles, in 1453, cleared them out of France. 
The Maid of Orleans, dead twenty-two 
years before, gets most of the credit for this 
among the sentimental, but the practical 
men of the time ascribed it rather to the 
new standing army with artillery no longer 
limited to throwing clumsy shot laboriously 
made of rounded stones; and these new 
ideas they proceeded to appropriate and 
develop. 

Thus it is to France that Europe owes 
the standing army as well as the conscrip- 
tion. The army remains, and will remain 
until a very great change comes over the 
bulk of mankind. But conscription is now 
almost gone, and lingers only in Belgium, 
Holland, and in Sweden and Norway, 
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where it is supplemental to voluntary en- 
listment. Ours is the only army raised 
entirely by voluntary enlistment, but the 
practice of balloting for the militia—which 
has been rendered needless, for a time at 
least, by the volunteer movement—is only 
in abeyance, so that really we ought to be 
classed among the conscription nations. 

At the opening of Parliament Lord Salis- 
bury said that in his opinion the youngest 
peer would not live to see conscription in 
England—using the word in the customary 
sense of universal service. It would as- 


suredly be a reversion we should all regret 
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if Great Britain were driven into the Con- 
tinental system. The dislocation in every 
way would be great; the burden heavy, 
particularly on the professional man and 
the skilled artisan; and the change would 
be quite out of harmony with the national 
character. The pre-eminence of this 
country has been attained not by compul- 
sion but by free will, not by Government 
initiative and guidance but by the courage 
and voluntary enterprise of its people, com- 
bined with those other qualities which have 
made its rule the symbol of justice and 
freedom. 


W. J. GORDON. 





BY F. T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF TIE CACHALOT,” ETC. 


stolid but stout-hearted Dutch navi- 

gator, Dirk Gerritz by name, was 
attempting the almost impossible feat of 
navigating his broad-beamed, clumsy craft 
through one of the most difficult channels 
in the world, the Straitsof Magellan. The 
task is one that taxes to the utmost the 
splendid seamanship, aided by immense 
steam-power, of the commanders of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s vessels 
to-day, and all sailing vessels hove the 
terrors of Cape Horn in preference to tempt- 
ing destruction by essaying that tortuous, 
current-distracted passage. But the hardy 
Dutchman, time being no object, dreaded 
far more the vast unknown sea to the 
southward than he did even that howling 
coast, and so bravely steered westward from 
Staten Land in the hope of cutting off that 
tremendous wedge-shaped corner that the 
mighty American continent thrusts down 
into the Antarctic Ocean. He had almost 
succeeded in gaining an entry into the 
Straits, when out from between their moun- 
tainous jaws burst the fierce north-west 
gale, accompanied by a current like a tidal 
wave, hurling him like a withered leaf far 
to the south and east. Nothing that sea- 
manship could suggest or courage carry out 
was of any avail. For fourteen days the 
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gale never faltered in its resistless thrust, 
while the lowering heavens hid all the 
celestial guides from view and the solitary 
ship drifted helplessly farther and farther 
into the mysterious South. When at last 
relief came from the terrible smiting of the 
tempest, land was in sight. 


And such land ! 





Gaunt black rocks rising threateningly out 
of an incessantly tormented ocean, whose 
hissing spindrift had crowned their summits 
with grey salt-streaks, foaming beaches 
bestrewn with massy boulders, and sheer 
cliffs of neutral tint, against which the never- 
resting rollers in their world-encireling 
sweep hurled themselves vengefully, adding 
a deeper monotone to the great voices of 
the open sea. 

By Gerritz’s reckoning he was well 
within the Antarctic Circle, 64° S; which, 
as he got a glimpse of the sun at noon, was 
doubtless approximately correct, but on what 
meridian, seeing how dubious were the most 
favourable calculations of longitude in 
those early days, he could only guess. It 
speaks volumes, however, for his seaman- 
ship, as well as for the weatherly qualities 
of his ship, that after so long and steady a 
storm he was not driven much farther south, 
and still more that he ever managed to 
struggle back again to kindly waters. 
Probably the land he sighted was the South 
Shetlands, afterwards to be the scene of 
one of the greatest seal fisheries in the 
world ; but whatever it was, to him belongs 
the honour of being the first recorded 
visitor to that vast lonely sea. He just 
lifted, unwillingly, a corner of the veil of 
mystery closely drawn around the Antarctic, 
and let it fall again. And thus it remained 
fur nearly two centuries longer. 

Our own countryman, Captain James 
Cook, was the first mariner to steer delibe- 
rately due south with the intention of 
wresting some of its secrets from the great 
South Sea. Not content with having added 
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more to our exact knowledge of this planet 
than any man that ever went before him, 
he must needs attempt a deed that for 
daring eclipses all his other achievements, 
wonderful though they are. Such navigation 
as he performed on that memorable south- 
ward journey had never been attempted 
before, and taken by itself would alone 
have stamped him as one of the most 
intrepid navigators of any age. For no 
language can adequately convey to the mind 
the terrors of that swmmer sea. Whenever 
the pale sun can struggle through the close- 
knit mantle of cloud and mist, his beams 
seem to convey no warmth; when he is 
hidden, the cold is as intense as that of a 
severe winter with us. Yet sufficient 
warmth is accumulated to liberate from 
their winter fastnesses whole fleets of flat- 
topped ice-islands, of a magnitude that 
dwarfs to insignificance even the stupen- 
dous bergs of the North. So large, indeed, 
are some of them, that vessels have several 
times been known to get embayed by mis- 
taking a wide opening in one of their sides 
for a clear channel between two of them, 
and only after sailing for hours into the 
heart of the monster have the dismayed 
mariners discovered their error, and been 
compelled to beat out again with infinite 
difficulty and danger. And many have 
been measured that lifted their grim pla- 
teaux a thousand feet above the sea. I 
once passed one, in a swift clipper ship run- 
ning at fifteen knots, in latitude 54°S. We 
came abreast of the western end of it at 8 
o’clock in the morning, and it was well past 
noon before we had cleared its eastern cape. 
These continental icebergs, however, are 
less dangerous than the huge numbers of 
smaller ones that, as Cook pressed south- 
ward, he found encumbering the sea on 
every side; not only from the difficulty of 
avoiding collision with them in the ordinary 
way of navigation, but because of the gigan- 
tic evolutions performed by them under the 
irresistible stress of that shelterless ocean. 
Among those tossing mountains of ice, now 
rising upon the crest of scarcely smaller 
billows, and anon sinking into the grey-green 
valleys between, the tiny Enterprise and 
her consort looked hopelessly forlorn and 
insignificant. Gale succeeded gale with 
hardly any interval, keeping every sense at 
highest tension ; and underlying all was the 
certain knowledge that any mishap would 
almost surely seal the doom of all hands. 
Yet, as we know, the venture was persevered 
in until there appeared ahead that eternal 
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barrier of ice-cliffs which rise sheer from 
the sea for hundreds of feet, and apparently 
extend in almost unbroken continuity 
around the nadir of our planet. 

Then, and not until then, did Cook re- 
cognise that he had reached his limit. His 
latitude was 71° 10’ §., a position equal, as 
far as severity of condition goes, to a latitude 
of 10° higher in the Arctic, and one that has 
only been passed upon two occasions since. 
He had successfully demonstrated the fact 
that an unhindered ocean sweeps completely 
round the globe between the parallels of 60° 
and 70° S.,and at one part of his track he 
passed within a comparatively short distance 
of the supposed Antarctic continent disco- 
vered by Biscoe nearly seventy years after- 
wards. Such was the continual severity of 
thé weather that Cook could not but believe 
that unfortunately he had met with a bad 
season ; and with dogged perseverance, after 
a short taste of civilisation, he again dared 
the terrors of the Antarctic, only to find on 
the second attempt the conditions so terrible 
that before he had reached nearly so high a 
latitude he was fain to admit himself beaten, 
and hurry northward while yet there was 
time. 

Again the curtain fell for many years ; but 
Cook had set the unknown back several de- 
grees. His reports of the numbers of seals 
and whales crowding that roaring zone had 
started the great Southern seal fishery. And 
gradually there crept south from Bngland 
or America a tiny schooner or so full of 
desperate men, who were ready to dare any 
weather and take any risks if money could 
be made. In a few years not one of those 
bleak, frozen islet-groups that “ tusk the 
Southern Pole” remained unvisited; the 
busy life of the world had extended to 
the Antarctic Circle. Rich spoils were 
harvested, but at an incredible expenditure 
of labour and life. For, remembering what 
has already been said about the consistent 
character of the Antarctic weather, so severe 
that the experience of running the Easting 
down in a magnificent ship that goes no 
higher than 55° S. burns itself into the 
minds of those who become acquainted with 
it for the first time, it needs not to empha- 
sise the point that those old sealers in their 
cockleshell craft must have been men of iron 
to hold their own in those regions at all, 
much less engage in the exhausting labour 
of sealing as well. 

But there was a glamour of romance over 
the business that proved, as it always does 


when allied to hazy visions of great gain, 
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‘irresistibly attractive to seamen of man 
classes and nationalities. James Weddell 
had been a master in the Royal Navy, yet 
he chose to put his savings into the desperate 
venture, equipping a brig of 160 tons (the 
Jane of Leith) and a cutter (the Beaufoy, of 
65 tons) for the Southern seal fisheries. 
Arriving at his destination safely, he found 
the weather so abnormally fine that he was 
fired by the thought of reaching a higher 
southern point than had ever been attained 
before, and instead of hastening to fill his 
hold with sealskins, he held on for the 
South. He succeeded in reaching lat. 
74° 15’ S., 72° farther east than the meridian 
on which his great predecessor, Cook, had 
gained his highest Antarctic latitude. His 
recorded experiences are unique in the annals 
of those stern seas. At his highest point he 
says that the weather was remarkably fine, 
there was a balmy feeling in the air, a blue 
sky above, and not a particle of ice or land 
to be seen from the masthead. Had he 
possessed steam-power there can be no 
doubt that he would have succeeded in 
reaching a much higher latitude, probably 
the highest on record before or since. This 
was on February 18, 1823. But the wind 
was against him, a thousand miles of 
most dangerous ice-infested sea lay between 
him and safety; and besides all this, the 
interests of his gallant crew, co-partners 
with him in the venture, had to be con- 
sidered. So the two tiny little ships were 
headed northward again, reaching their fish- 
ing grounds in safety, and making such good 
use of their time, that in spite of the big gap 
in the season made by their attempt upon the 
Pole, the oe was entirely remunerative. 
Upon Weddell’s return he published an 
account of his voyage, after much friendly 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
him, that for modesty and _ self-efface- 
ment is totally admirable. It made con- 
siderable stir in this country; but it was 
not until eight years later that Captain 
John Biscoe, in the brig Tula, 148 tons, 
accompanied by the cutter Lively, left 
London on a South Sea whaling voyage, 
but with special instructions from his 
public-spirited owners, Messrs. Enderby 
Brothers, to devote a great part of his time 
to Antarctic exploration. Faithfully and 


bravely did he endeavour to carry out his 

orders, but the weather being persistently 

of the usual Antarctic type, the sufferings of 

the gallant little band were very great, and 

he could get no farther south than 65° 57’, 

where in longitude 47° 20’ &. he discovered 
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land, but whether an island or part of a conti- 
nent has never been determined. He was 
almost immediately driven back, reaching 
Tasmania with most of his crew sick and 
two dead. But, like most of his com- 
peers, he was hard to beat, and the next 
summer (1832) he again pressed south. . He 
got only a few miles farther than before, 
but on another meridian, and was rewarded 
by the discovery of several islands. Crown- 
ing feat of all, he succeeded in landing on 
what he believed to be the Antarctic conti- 
nent, the first arrival. Again he was driven 
northward, this time so furiously that his 
brig was hurled upon the savage South 
Shetlands, and only by superhuman labour 
on the part of the weather-worn crew was 
she got afloat again, with a jury, rudder- 
rigged, to steer her to the Falklands. His 
midget consort, the Lively, was lost upon 
arrival there, but all hands escaped. Reach- 
ing home, his discoveries were received with 
great enthusiasm and suitably rewarded. 
And his employers sent him out again on a 
similar errand, undeterred by their previous 
heavy loss through a anon voyage 
commercially. But this time the mysterious 
sea refused to admit him at all. Geen his 
first contact with the ice both the vessels 
were so badly damaged that they were 
barely able to get back to the Falklands 
again. 

Another eight years of silence ensued, 
during which there is no doubt that many 
a wandering whale-ship, both from England 
and America, hovered about the edge of 
the Antarctic Circle, courting destruction 
in their eager quest for whales, but, as 
was their manner, quite silent about the 
marvels they daily met with. It makes 
one ache with desire, to read the bald 
entries made in those greasy old log- 
books, for the ability to read between the 
lines of what they really saw, did, and 
suffered. But I well remember, to quote 
only one instance, when, with a huge sperm 
whale alongside, in 54° S., we were driven 
log-like for three furious days, in a blinding 
smother of salt spray, past ghost-like ice- 
bergs and low-lying dangerous hummocks, 
only visible by the angry break of an inter- 
cepted wave, until the great carcass, swollen 
to treble its normal size, burst with earth- 
quake shock and a dense fog of stifling 
stench. At utmost risk of being poisoned 
by that foul effluvium, we hacked the 
corrupt mass free, and began painfully to 
creep north again to a less dangerous 
parallel of latitude. Then the mate 
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entered in his tattered journal: “ Wind as 
yesterday. Whaleburst. Cuthimadrift, and 
wore to N.N.E. So ends this twenty-four 
hours.” And in stress of whaling work I 
have known a whole week to elapse without 
a single entry being made. 

After the last long spell of eight years’ 
silence there suddenly sprang up quite 
a gale of exploring ardour concerning the 
Antarctic. Another of Messrs. Enderby’s 
ships, the Eliza Scott, Captain Balleny, 
in pursuance of the standing permission 
given by that most public-spirited firm, 
worked her way down south as far as 
66° 44’ S., making many minor discoveries 
of real or supposed islands. For, so difficult 
is it in those regions to distinguish between 
land, icebergs, and various kinds of mirage, 
that even the most experienced mariners are 
liable to be deceived. At about the same 
time a French expedition under the gallant 
Dumont D’Urville, composed of two ships, 
L’ Astrolabe and Zélée, made its appear- 
ance in the Antarctic; but the discoveries 
made by our neighbours were only discoveries 
to them. Everyone had been seen and 
charted before. The United States also 
had an expedition in the field, under Com- 
mander Wilkes, consisting of the Vin- 
cennes, Peacock, and Porpoise, with two 
small schooners; but of their proceedings 
nothing more need be said than that they 
were so disastrous that the commander was 
court-martialed upon his return home. 

Latest of all came the Erebus and 
Terror, under Sir James Clarke Ross and 
Captain Crozier, an expedition well planned 
and thoroughly well equipped for its duty, 
according to the best authorities of the day. 

Abundantly did the results of that me- 
morable voyage justify the anticipations of 
its promoters. The records, kept with un- 
wearied care of observation, taken every hour 
throughout the voyage, have been a veritable 
mine, wherein savants have been delving 
ever since. A higher latitude was reached 
than ever before—76° 8. Not only so, but 
a landing was effected in 75° 48’ S. upon a 
voleanic island, to which was given the 
name of the brave gentleman who died in 
the icy loneliness of the far North, Sir John 
Franklin. And who could adequately voice 
the awe and wonder with which those 
daring wanderers beheld the next morning, 
January 28, 1841, Mount Erebus rearing 
his awful bulk thirteen thousand feet above 
the sea, and belching forth into the freezing 
atmosphere vast columns of sulphurous 
smoke begirt with tongues of lurid flame ! 
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This portent was flanked by a consort, ten 
thousand feet high, Mount Terror, whose 
fires were extinct; and the two seemed fitting 
commencement of the great ice-barrier seen 
by Cook in the previous century, but on the 
other side of the Pole. Painfully hampered 
by lack of steam-power at this important 
juncture, the ships slowly skirted those grim 
cliffs, every eye strained for sight of an inlet 
whereby they might gain admission to the 
mysterious circle beyond. Closer and closer 
crept the ice-pack in towards its source 
from the open sea; although early in 
February, the Antarctic autumn, the normal 
temperature was 20° below  freezing- 
point. Regretfully, most reluctantly, they 
headed northward, fighting with desperate 
energy every mile of the return journey as 
far as 65° ¢ What dangers they encoun- 
tered by the way, until the time that the two 
vessels, in the height of a howling tempest, 
only escaped being dashed to pieces against 
a rolling mountain of ice, to fall upon one 
another and rend themselves apart in a 
bewildering entanglement of wreckage, has 
never been told, nor ever will be, in its 
entirety. Language has its limitations. 
But the best proof of the effect those heroic 
deeds had upon their authors is found in the 
fact that after a season of rest in Hobart 
Town they returned to the battlefield again. 

Worse weather than on the previous 
attempt awaited them, nor could they by 
any means get beyond about 68° 8. In fact, 
the season’s toil was utterly fruitless. So 
they returned to the Falkland Islands to 
recruit their energies, and in the ensuing 
summer tried yet again to win their way 
southward, this time upon the track followed 
by Weddell with such success nineteen 
years before. But they could not fight 
against the invincible severity of the weather 
and ice, although many hitherto undis- 
covered points of land were seen and accu- 
rately charted as far south as 71° 30’ S., on 
the opposite side of the Pole to their first 
season's track. At the close of the season 
they returned to Cape Town and closed 
their memorable visit to the far South. 

Since that time absolutely nothing has 
been done worth mention in that lonely sea, 
although several abortive and ill-considered 
attempts have been made. But it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the present strenuous 
efforts that are being made, aided as they 
are by steam-power and the accumulated 
experience of all that have gone before, will 
be successful in wresting most, if not all, its 
secrets from the lonely Antarctic. 
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HE WISHED, IN HIS TERROR, THAT HE 


WERE BACK AGAIN IN PRISON 


“TNHIS is some dream,” was the 
man’s first thought: “ oh, if 
I could prove it real!” 

He lay there in the long cold 
grass afraid to move, although the 
night was so dark. What stirred 
him chiefly was a wonderful sweet- 
ness of the air; a clean, fresh savour 
that he had not known for years. 
“Tt was never like that in there,” 
he thought. 

Without lifting himself, he turned half 
round, and his eyes strained at the dark- 
ness. Then it was that he began to think 
he was alive and awake. Behind him, not 
twenty yards away, rose the huge black 
mass of the prison. 

Thank God it was true, then; he had 
escaped ; he was free. All the others were 
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in there, locked in their cells, and every 
gate and every door locked; and he, he 
who had endured six years, was free. The 
liberty that God destined for all His crea- 
tures was his at last. He rocked himself 
for joy, rolling to and fro in the sweet 
moist grass. It seemed, all at once, so 
natural. He had longed to escape, he had 
dreamed of escaping, and he had escaped. 


(Copyright in the United States of America by Tighe Hopkins, 1900.) 
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Then he wondered how he had done it, 
but he could not in the least remember 
what had happened since he had quitted 
his cell for work in the carpenter's shop in 
the afternoon. It puzzled him, yet it did 
not seem too strange. He thought he must 
have slipped in letting himself down from 
the wall, and fainted on falling. But he 
was not hurt in the least; he had never 
felt such strength in him, such lightness. 

It was a dark, rich night of summer ; no 
moon, and scarcely the shimmer of a star ; 
it was the very night he had hoped to 
escape in. He sat up in the grass, and 
considered what he should do; turned it 
over in his mind comfortably, without the 
least anxiety. 

He would go home. Home, that had 
seemed so far when they locked him in at 
night—every night of six unending years— 
seemed now no farther than the edge 
of this warm, dark, quiet field, where no 
one was stirring. He was sure he could be 
home before daylight. 

He crept to his feet, and then, dark as it 
was, he fancied that he stood very high. 
He missed the whitewashed roof of the 
cell, which he could almost touch with his 
head, reaching on tiptoe, and the sense of 
space above gave him a feeling of greater 
height, and he asked himself if it were 
possible for him to be seen. 

All this time he had been utterly alone, 
and this sense of solitude made him think 
that he had put the prison leagues behind 
him ; but as he stood up he heard a voice, 
or voices, not very far away. The echo of 
the voices shook him ; he remembered that, 
when his flight was discovered, he would 
be pursued. He threw himself in the grass 
again, and began to steal away, crawling. 
Then he rose, ran, and stopped. 

There were no lights about the prison. 
He stayed, panting; perhaps they had not 
yet found out. But he could see shadow- 
figures growing in the black beyond; he 
Was certain that he saw them; they made 
marks upon the darkness. If they were 
warders, there should be lanterns with 
them; but perhaps they were scouting with 
their lanterns hidden, and would form a 
cordon round him, and close in on him. 
He forgot the hope of home, and ran 
blindly for safety. He wished, in his 
terror, that he were back again in prison. 

The whistle of an engine sounded ; it 
seemed not very far in front of him, and he 
ran towards the sound. He remembered 
that ~ prison was quite close to London : 
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the train, if he could reach it, might carry 
him there, or far out into the country. 

He was quite sure now that he was being 
followed, and he ran headlong, with no 
thought but of saving himself. If he could 
but reach the railway ! 

Now and again he stumbled, and once 
he fell heavily; but he felt no hurt, and 
was scarcely conscious of the shock; he 
believed he could run through the night 
without fatigue. He thought of what would 
happen to him if he were taken; he could 
hear the warders’ chuckle of revenge as 
they hammered round his ankles the irons 
he would have to wear waking and sleeping 
for six months. 

The scrub that he was traversing had no 
end, and in the dark it was as trackless as 
a desert; yet in the cell the man had 
sometimes heard sounds of life out there, 
music even, and far-off echoes of laughter ; 
and he knew that, desolate and black as 
it was, he must even now be almost at 
London’s edge. Streets were lighted, and 
people going to and fro in them, and shop- 
men at their doors, it might be not above 
a mile away. 

Then, as he continued running, there 
traced itself against the obscurity of the 
night an irregular large outline right in 
front of him; and the man went weak, 
thinking he had been moving in a circle, 
and had reached the prison again. Stealing 
closer, he saw that this was a place with a 
low wall, and iron rails above it, and trees 
overhanging; and he bore in mind the 
great cemetery of London, and guessed that 
this was it. More, he was now certain of 
his whereabouts. 

He had stopped right against the ceme- 
tery gate, and could see lights in the lodge 
inside; and he moved away and crouched 
in an angle of the wall, and fell again to 
listening. It was so still that the man’s 
heart ceased thumping; he had not lost 
his freedom yet. Then, again, he heard the 
siren whistle of an engine, heard it more 
clearly than before, and knew that he was 
drawing closer to the line. 

He moved along, hugging the wall of 
the cemetery, which was a definite means 
of guidance. But the wall seemed to 
stretch out interminably, and he fancied 
that if he could climb into and strike across 
the cemetery he would come out within a 
little distance of the railway. 

With scarcely an effort he clambered 
over—himself surprised how swift and agile 
he was grown—and stood amid the dense 
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leafage of the burial ground. Innumerable 
white paths showed faintly around him, 
but he avoided these, and began at once to 
steer a cautious way among the tombs and 
gravestones, seeking always the straightest 
course. He had made but a short distance 
from his point of entrance, for every step 
was felt and groped in the utter darkness 
of the cemetery, when again he had a vivid 
sense of the nearness of another presence. 
He stopped instantly, and cowered to the 
ground. This time he was not mistaken : 
feet were on the gravel path quite close to 
him—whether in front or behind he could 
not tell for certain. 

He had reached a space where the soil 
was as yet untenanted: there was not so 
much as a headless mound to shelter by. 
How foolish he had been in entering the 
cemetery ; they would send there at once 
to search for him. He could still hear the 
feet moving softly on the gravel, and now 
they were so near that, though he himself 
could distinguish nothing, he thought he 
must surely be perceived. The suspense 
of this became all at once intolerable; it 
would be less easy to be taken if he were 
upright and able to grapple with his 
opponent; and he rose to his feet and 
turned round. Another man stood there, 
so near that he could hear the quick beats 
of his breath. His own breath almost 
ceased. 

Neither of them moved, and the man in 
flight wondered if the other man were 
afraid of him. It made him the more 
determined to fight hard; if the other man 
were a warder he would be armed, but the 
prisoner would try to get to his neck and 
throttle him. 

“ Let’s know who you are,” said the 
man on the path. 

The voice was rather conciliatory than 
threatening, and the prisoner did not 
recognise it. What if this other man 
should be escaping too? They might fly 
together. 

“Tt’s all right,” continued the voice. “I 
ain’t doin’ no harm, mister.” 

What a wild, happy feeling welled in the 
convict! He felt strong and light-limbed 
as before. 

“ All right,” he said. 

Common speech, the speech of free men 
which he had not used for years, was 
strange and difficult to him. It was hard 
not to say “sir” to the man, who was 
evidently a tramp. 

—— maybe you was a cop,” said 


the other, “ though I don’t see the harm of 
a chap turnin’ in here for a bit o’ sleep. 
I ain't no grave-robber. I’m on'’y a 
tramp.” 

How the convict wished he could change 
places with this homeless creature, who 
had crept in to sleep among the graves! 
With the wish came the thought that he 
stood within the danger of the man, who 
must presently perceive his prison suit. If 
the man informed against him at the prison, 
they would give him a reward, and one 
must be miserably poor to come here for 
lodging. He stole a cunning glance down- 
wards at himself, and observed amazedly 
that he was wearing, not the prison clothes, 
but his own, the suit that he had worn six 
years ago, on the day he was arrested. 

e could not imagine how he had effected 
the change, which gave him so much 
security, but it increased greatly his feeling 
of elation. He drew nearer to the friendly 
tramp, who had addressed him as a 
superior. 

“You wasn’t a-goin’ to sleep here, I 
reckon, mister? Maybe lost your way.” 

The prisoner caught at the suggestion. 

“Yes,” he said, “I thought this might 
be a short cut to the station. Isn’t there 
a station over there somewhere? To tell 
you the truth, I’m in a hurry, and got over 
the wall.” 

He felt confident and even safe, wearing 
his own clothes, and spoken to with defer- 
ence by this poor outcast. In six years he 
had scarcely had a word that was not a 
command, 

“Take this path I’m on, and keep 
straight ahead,” said the tramp. “If you 
climbs the wall at the end, you can see the 
railway lights. Say, you ain’t got a copper 
or two, sir?” 

Money? He had not known the touch 
of wong all the years of his imprisonment. 
Once, about a year ago, he had seen a 
warder take some silver out of his pocket, 
and since then he had never even looked 
upon a coin. 

“T hope you will believe me,” he said ; 
“T have not any money whatever with me— 
not a penny piece. I shall have to beg a 
ticket at the station.” 

“ All right, mister,” returned the tramp. 
“T believe you. They'll give the likes of you 
a ticket easy.” 

“Good-night, and thank you,” said the 
convict. 

‘“Good-night, mister.” 

As he turned to go, the convict saw 
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something shining on the path behind the 
tramp. He stooped swiftly, unobserved, 
and picked it up. It was a sixpence, and 
he thrust it into his pocket with a feeling 
of triumph and delight, and no sense at all 
of guilt. The tramp had reminded him 
that he needed money ; it was not for him 
to ask how the sixpence had come there. 
Perhaps it had fallen from his own pocket ; 
it might have been missed when his clothes 
were searched. 

He now began to move with silent speed 
along the path, abating nothing of his 
watchfulness of ear, yet with better courage 
than he had hitherto felt. He thought 
more and more that his flight had not yet 
been discovered in the prison. 

The wall at the opposite side of the 
cemetery was reached, and scaling it he 
beheld the lamps of the railway, as the 
tramp had said, burning on the high em- 
bankment but a little way beyond. He 
footed it quickly to the embankment, 
crawled up with stealth—for he was now 
afraid of the lamps—and lay down in 
shadow to shape his programme further. 

The glare of light some two hundred 
yards along the line—that must indicate 
the station. Only two hundred yards, or 
less, from a railway station, and money in 
his pocket. He felt for the sixpence ; yes, 
it was there, a fortune in silver. If he 
bought a ticket for two or three pence, he 
could pretend to sleep in the train, and be 
carried far out into the country; or an 
outlay no greater would probably suffice 
to bear him into the heart of London. 

But he reflected thereupon that since 
this was doubtless the station nearest to the 
prison, warders and police would to a 
surety be looking for him there if it were 
known that he had broken out. The station- 
master and his staff would have been 
warned ; not one pair of eyes there but 
would be spying for him; all good people 
would hunt the convict down. He gnashed 
his teeth and swore they should not take 
him. 

It would be prudent, however, to retreat 
a little up the line. There might be 
another station within an easy walk; if he 
lay in hiding just outside it he might con- 
trive to slip into an empty carriage when 
the train stopped. 

He crossed the line, drawing himself 
over it inch by inch, so as to have the em- 
bankment betwixt him and his pursuers. 

His peril notwithstanding, it was still 
most sweet, this sense of liberty under the 
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soft dark sky, and the air blowing so gently 
on his face. Fancies and images of home 
came before him again. There would be 
no one in the room except his mother ; she 
would be sitting at the open window looking 
out across the soundless fields thinking of 
him. He would see no change in her the 
next day, unless her hair were just a little 
whiter. She would walk up and down the 
garden with him, pretending that nothing 
had happened; but he would have to 
guard against the suddenness of the shock 
to her. He had never let her visit him in 
the prison, but he had kept himself in the 
first class, so that he could receive the 
letters she was allowed to write him every 
three months. He remembered every word 
that she had written him. 

He had started running again ; he wanted 
to be home before daylight. 

A train clattered past him, going out from 
London. He was on the country side of the 
line, and would stick to that. He ran 
steadily, and other lights grew in front of 
him ; he was nearing the next station. He 
faltered in towards the platform, just as the 
train was starting again; sprang at the 
handle of the last carriage ; and there he was, 
quite comfortable on the cushions. It was 
a long, open, third-class carriage, with rows 
of seats in front of him, but no other 
passenger. He would be carried out into 
the country; he would slip away from the 
carriage as he had slipped in—for he was 
quite aware that he was riding without a 
ticket—and then he would run_hot-foot 
across the fields, and be home by day- 
break. 

He did not know at all at what station he 
had got in, but it was so large that he thought 
it must be a junction ; and he reckoned that 
the train must travel far before it stopped 
again. He did not want to sleep, but he 
settled himself restfully and closed his 
eyes. 

When he opened them again the carriage 
was full of people, and they were all 
watching him. Such, at least, was his first 
impression ; but when he ventured to take 
stock of his fellow-passengers, it did not 
appear that he was specially observed. 
There were women in the carriage, and 
their presence thrilled the man who had not 
looked upon a woman’s face for years. 
Most of all was he fascinated by a child in 
a white frock nursing a doll affectionately 
on her knee. He would have given any- 
thing to speak to her, but he had lived so 
long in silence, and the dread of being 
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reported for a word, that he scarcely knew 
how to talk. There were men reading 
newspapers and others chatting together ; 
they were free and had no fear. He liked 
all these people ; he felt secure among them; 
he did not think they would betray him. 

The train stopped again, and the man 
looked out curiously for the name of the 
station. He did not recognise it, but that 
gave him no uneasiness; he was confident 
that all was going right. Then, as. the 
train moved out from the station, a sicken- 
ing terror fell on him, for in the other 
corner of the carriage a warder was sitting. 
The convict had not seen him get in, but 
was sure he had not been there before. 

The warder was in plain clothes, as if he 
were enjoying an evening off duty, and he 
held a pipe in his hand. He did not look 
at the convict. 

The convict had a momentary impulse to 
act defiantly, and engage in talk with the 
people near him, as if he were free like 
them. Perhaps this would deceive the 
warder, who might think he had _ been 
liberated ; it was even possible the warder 
might not know him in his gentleman’s 
clothes. But his tongue would not move, 


He had 


and his mind was quite vacant. 
run into a world wherein he was totally a 
stranger; even if he were able to talk, he 
had no food for conversation ; he did not 


know what was happening anywhere. He 
shrank against the door with his face 
turned to the window. 

The seat opposite to his was empty, and 
the warder moved down the carriage and 
took it. Now at last he was recognised. 
Still the warder said not a word. 

The train rolled slowly on. It was not, 
as the convict had persuaded himself it 
must be, an express, but a local train, 
making the tour of the suburbs. When it 
began to slacken speed again, the man 
tried to brace himself for a rush; but he 
found that his limbs had no power to obey 
his will; he sat under the horrid spell of 
the warder opposite, and could not move. 

The train creaked into the station, and 
stopped; and, as in a dream, the man 
beheld his fellow-passengers leaving the 
carriage one by one, the little girl in the 
white frock and all of them; he sat and 
watched them go, and dared not and could 
not follow them. The guard slammed the 
door, the train was once more in motion, 
and the man and the warder were alone. 
This must be the situation the warder had 
been waiting for. 
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He held up his pipe and said, “ Can you 
give me a light?” 

Why would people torment him by 
asking for things which they must know he 
could not possibly possess? A convict has 
no money and no matches ; if a match were 
found on him he would be severely 
punished. But this reflection was at once 
driven from his mind by another and a 
much more vital one. It was that this 
warder did not belong to the prison from 
which he had just escaped. That had 
never struck his thought until the warder 
spoke. This warder was attached to the 
staff of a great prison in the south, where 
the runaway had served three years of his 
sentence. Perhaps, after all, he had for- 
gotten him ; perhaps he did not even know 
him. 

“No,” the man replied, “he had not a 
match about him.” Now, would his 
voice betray him ? 

“Seems to me,” said the warder, looking 
him full in the face—“ seems to me I ought 
to know you. What’s your name ?” 

How horrible! the man could not recall 
his own name. This must be fatal, and he 
gave himself up for lost. 

“You're Barrington, ain't you?” 
tinued the warder. 

Barrington! Charles Barrington ! 
that was his name. He nodded. 

“Ah! Just so. Let me see, was it five 
years or seven, your little lot ?”’ 

The man bethought him that if his sen- 
tence had been only five years he would 
have regained his hberty before this; and 
he answered “ Five.” 

“Kept out of trouble since, I expect,” 
pursued the warder. “ You weren't the 
sort to come back to us. Why, I remember 
you at Trentlands. You were in the stone- 
cutters’ party for a goodish bit. Did your 
time well, too; though you gentlemen lags 
often give a deal of trouble.” 

All this time the convict was in a very 
agony of tremor; should the warder’s 
memories carry him a point or two further 
he might still he unmasked. He must quit 
the train at the next station. 

He had now no notion where he was, 
but his main hope lay in the distance to 
which the train must by this time have 
carried him from the prison. 

As it slowed once again, he viewed the 
scene beyond with all the hope that he 
could muster. Below the line of railway, 
on one side, a long street stretched, yellow 
with flaring lights, booths and stalls on 
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either hand; an open-air market crowded 
and bustling. On the other side all lay 
dark, as though fields began there. Sud- 
denly the warder said: “There’s no hope 
for Gladstone, I suppose ?” 

“Gladstone?” said the convict, “is he 
ill?” 

“Aha!” exclaimed the warder, “I 
thought so. Gladstone’s dead and buried 
last year. I just began to suspect some- 
thing. My man, you’ve got loose from 
Wardlock! You'll come with me.” 

‘The prisoner wrenched open the door 
and leapt from the carriage. The platform, 
as he alighted, was perfectly quiet, but he 
thought it swarmed with people who had 
rushed to help the warder. His senses had 
left him; his plan had been to make 
towards the left, in the direction, as he 
supposed, of the open country; instead, he 
sprang across the line, flung himself over 
the wooden barrier of the platform, and 
slithered down the steep bank into the 
teeming market. 

His name was hissed into his ear at 
every step ; he felt all about him the pursuers 
whom he could not see. The market, as 
he thought, was thronged with faces hostile 
to him; under pretence of buying, the 
people had come out to look for the convict 
who had escaped. Yet how should they 
know it, at this infinite distance from the 
prison? For now the flaming street, with its 
huddled noisy market, had taken on the 
lineaments of a little town, leagues away, 
in the dark north country, where he had 
lived as a boy. 

He looked at no one, yet he saw every- 
body. The people put themselves in his 
way as he walked, for he did not dare to 
ran; they were afraid to arrest him, but they 
were doing this to hamper him, until the 
warder should come up. His mind ran 
wildly on the best means of getting un- 
observed into the country; he knew the 
market street should terminate in a bridge 
ucross a river ; and just over the river were 
fields, and there was a wood not a mile 
away. But the market extended much 
farther than it used to do, and the people 
kept putting themselves in front of him. 

He tried to think of those whom he had 
known in the town; it was so odd there 
should be no one friendly to him. Then 
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he remembered what disgrace he was in ; 
he had brought shame upon his family ; he 
had no business out of prison; they all 
wanted him to be sent back. 

He burned with shame ; it was monstrous 
of him to have returned where he was so 
well known on the very night that he had 
broken out of prison. Just then he caught 
a glimpse of a man whom he knew, and 
tried to get near him. The man was 
standing at a stall, and as he turned half- 
round the convict recognised the tramp he 
had spoken to in the cemetery. Perhaps if 
he were to give the tramp the sixpence he 
had found on the path he would be friendly 
to him again, and help him away. He 
pushed forward and touched the tramp on 
the shoulder. 

The man turned and stared at him, then 
shouted: “This is him! This is the man 
that’s wanted. He robbed me. He stole 
sixpence off me. Stop him! Stop him!” 

For the convict had taken to his heels, 
and was flying through the market between 
the double line of booths and stalls. In an 
instant the cry was caught up, and the 
whole market ran with the tramp behind 
him. Fast as he went, he scarcely seemed 
to move, and it amazed him that he kept 
always in front of the crowd. But the 
voices at his heels gradually died away, 
the blazing street melted on either side of 
him, and he was coursing through fields 
again. 

He began to sob and choke, his tears 
were like a rain that blinded and impeded 
him; they made the ground slippery under 
his feet; and he cried aloud to the night 
for shelter and for safety. 

The night lifted, and a vague black form 
of stone that filled the whole horizon rose 
and grew in front of him; he saw it rising 
up out of the ground as he ran, helpless, 
towards it. He knew what it was. He 
had returned to the prison, and he fell 
headlong under the conning tower with a 
scream. 

Waking in sweat, he struggled up weakly. 
The room was full of sun, and his mother 
stood over him stroking his face and croon- 
ing to him as she had done when he was 
a child. It broke slowly on his mind that 
he had been released from prison the day 
before. 
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O chat on the same day with the great 
Chartist who opposed Lord Palmer- 
ston at Tiverton, and with the Blun- 

dell’s schoolboy of Tiverton who wrote 
“ Lorna Doone,” is an historic incident in 
a lifetime. It was on Napoleon’s day, 
August 15, 1894—the great day in France 
under the Third Empire. The Chartist, 
George Julian Hanvey, talked of the Con- 
vention of 1839, and of John Frost and 
Fergus O’Connor, and all they were to do 
for the working classes ; and he showed me 
letters from Cobbett and a copy of the great 
Charter. “ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ the work- 
ing men have got all we strove and were 
imprisoned for, and bitterly they have dis- 
appointed me. What do they do with it?” 

It was at Richmond on Thames, in his 
own rooms, surrounded with many me- 
mories of the past passionate days, that I 
talked with the large-headed, handsome 
old rebel. Rebel against cruelty and op- 
pression and class domination; now as 
hot against the tyranny of numbers as he 
had been against tyranny of class; and I 
had just come from the quiet, modest home 
of that other historical Tivertonian, who 
was as great a hater of sham and pretence 
as Hanvey. Honesty in work, be it handi- 
craft or gardening, poems or romances! No 
shirking your responsibilities, no scamping 
your a. no giving short measure. Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore was English to the core, 
and upheld that, even in fruit, English 
production, with honest painstaking culti- 
vation, could beat the world. But, as with 
George Julian Hanvey, the British working 
man had bitterly disappointed him also, for 
his utter lack of interest in his work, his 
readiness to “ that'll do” everything. 

Often in his letters, as in his books, came 
some quaint bit of satire on this readiness 
to quit work, as in “ Dariel”: “There was 
little more to be done that afternoon, the 
week -having ripened into Saturday, when 
no man of any self-respect does more than 
congratulate himself on his industry.” 
It was at the time of some great strikes in 
England, that were sending manufactures 
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into our foreign competitors’ hands, that he 
wrote in a note: “ What fools our‘ working 
men ’ are proving themselves ; holiday men 
is their fitter name.” 

Mr. Blackmore was a rare worker; the 
list of the literary work produced by him 
since the year 1864 would be considered 
ample work for most men—sixteen novels, 
several volumes of poems, occasional con- 
tributions to current publications, and the 
translation of the Georgics. And Mr. 
Blackmore’s were no snippet novels written 
in a month, but well developed works, full 
of incident that compels the reader to know 
his characters. In one of his letters in 1892 
he writes of one of my own books: “I see 
that you give honest measure, which is 
more than most of us do now.” But the 
“us,” modestly inserted, did not include 
himself, for are not “Perlycross” and 
“Dariel,” written after this date, both 
honest measure and honest, delightful work, 
each double the length of a snippet novel ? 

Modesty, a positive disowning of any 
great qualities in his own work—in fact, a 
constant dissatisfaction with himself that 
he had not done better—was one of Mr. 
Blackmore’s great characteristics. Re- 
peatedly in his letters came this note of 
aiming at the best, yet non-contentment at 
the result. ° 

But how full is his work of all that 
makes greatness! Intense dramatic force, 
tension of interest, and yet the power to 
snap that tension and still carry the reader 
on in some gentle bypath, by force of 
power of description, or subtle humour. 

The rippling humour, and quiet pleasantry, 
and touch of gentle satire, often peeped out 
from his genial face. His was indeed a 
pleasant face. The fine head and good 
forehead, the broad features lit by the 
smiling eyes, and set in the white fringe of 
continuous whiskers and beard; the thin 
nostrils and non-sensuous lips, all spoke of 
the man worth knowing; and yet to see 
him in his black, high-crown straw hat, 
about amidst the fruit-tree shaded garden, 
superintending his workpeople, few would 
















have deemed him to be the world-famed 
author. 

For forty years he had lived and laboured 
amidst these trees. It was after his school- 
master days at Twickenham, in 1857, he 
bought the acres that he was to cover with 
glass and fruit-trees and roses. Let me 
give the sketch of one visit paid to him. 

It was in the month of August, when his 
harvest of fruit was approaching. His 
garden gate, protected by barbed wire (for 
his grounds were terribly tempting to the 
Teddington boys), was just opposite the 
railway station, 
and I passed in 
beneath the fruit 
and sweet smell- 


ing fir trees, 
pausing to scent 
the rich rose 


blooms as I 
went on up to 
the open lawn 
before the 
house. 

At the door 
waiting to greet 
me stood Mr. 
Blackmore. His 
outstretched 
hand grasped 
mine with that 
honest pressure 
that gives you 
confidence in a 
man; and enter- 
ing his drawing- 
room, I was 
presented to the 
only other guest, 
an American 
friend who often 
visited him. We 
sat for awhile, 
and the talk hap- 
pened to turn on 
the Universities, Oxford and Cambridge; but 
Mr. Blackmore was Oxford to the core, all his 
family were Oxford, and all his friends—he 
was enthusiastic on Oxford. A little house- 
hold matter called him from the room, and 
when he returned we were standing at the 
window looking out on his lawn, and he 
suggested exactly what we hoped for, a 
stroll through his grounds; and so out we 
sallied, at first amidst the roses, he dilating 
upon the varied beauties of the blooms, or 
upon special budding or seedlings of his 
own. A well was near one of these seed- 
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lings. We strolled into one of the smaller 
glass-houses, where hung in rich clusters 
magnificent grapes large as plums ; but for 
flavour he recommended a Muscat he had, 
which we also tasted, and right delicious 
they were. In this house was a very deli- 
cate faint pink rose, a choice bloom of which 
he cut, handing it to me. Then came up 
one of his sore points, the price at which 
the delicious grapes were sold—ninepence a 
pound ; for seventeen pounds he had lately 
had eight shillings and sixpence, and yet his 
brother-in-law (his late wife’s sister’s hus- 
band, a Portu- 
guese gentle- 
man) told us 
that he had seen 
some of the same 
type retailing at 
five shillings per 
pound in Lon- 
don. From grape 
talk we passed 
on to pears, and 
stoutly he upheld 
the superiority 
of English fruit 
over foreign, its 
sweetness and 
delicacy of fla- 
vour; but this 
rear the pears 
had not borne 
well. 

This talk of 
his upon English 
superiority led 
our American 
friend to remark 
that England 
was one of the 
greatest coun- 
tries in the world 
—a statement 
that from an 
American rather 
staggered us; but he explained he meant in 
extent! For, he said, you cannot know all 
England ; in other countries you can travel 
for hundreds of miles and not want to see 
anything, but in England every inch is full 
of history, so living! But our chat was cut 
short by a servant announcing dinner, so 
we all had to leave the houses and enter 
the dining-room. 

The table was decked with soft delicate 
ferns of faint green, and lovely flowers and 
choice fruit. The talk during dinner ran 
away on travelling, and on _ foreign 
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countries, our host unfortunately occupied 
with carving and saying little ; but at last 
I led it away to Lynmouth, and told of the 
alterations there, and he was earnest in his 
regret at the simple beauty of the place 
being altered, and especially at the fact that 
a railway would shortly cut through his 
own land at Parracombe. 

Seated near his niece, I asked if her uncle 
was writing a new book. She thought he 
had begun one, but they never knew what 
it was about; he did not tell them. The 
book was “ Perlycross,” a book about which 
he was not satisfied. He invariably wrote 
disparagingly of his own work, save per- 
haps of his translations of the Georgics. 
They had lately had a visitor who had put 
his nieces (who now kept house for him) in 
some tremor, for his works were so full of 
gloom ; they expected a very doleful time 
of it; but, said the one with whom I was 
speaking, “He turned out to be most 
pleasant and genial.” ‘“ He was _ so 
pleasant,” ejaculated the sister. It was 
Mr. Hall Caine, who was en route for his 
short Russian frontier journey. 

The pleasant talk ran on until eleven, 
when we had to take the last train home- 
wards. Mr. Blackmore put his arm in 
ours, and strolled out with us through his 
garden to the station. Luckily the train 
was very late, and the American and 
Portuguese left me the pleasure of a long 
talk with Mr. Blackmore. I had lately 
been in Devon chatting with the old sexton 
at Oare Church, where the Ridds are 
buried, and I told him of the old man’s 
anxiety to know where was Plover 
Burrows Farm. “Ah,” said Mr. Black- 
more, “ there are some awkward questions 
asked sometimes,” and he laughed his quiet 
little laugh. I ventured to ask him if his 
new book was to be historical. ‘ No,” he 
said, “not historical. I don’t know yet 
what it may grow to.” But the rumble in 
the distance cut short our talk, and when 
the train came up he shook hands with 
honest * yet effusive genial warmth, and as 
he raised his hat to us the light fell on his 
fine face, the ruff of white whiskers and 
beard, a gentle yet calmly powerful face, a 
lovable face. No wonder the American was 
moved as we quitted the station, for after 
six years of kind friendship from such a 
man he was returning to America for years, 
perhaps never to look on his face again. 
We turned into the old Yorick club that 
night and talked much over our pleasant 
visit to the author of “ Lorna Doone.” 
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How the tremendous popularity of that 
book at length positively annoyed him! It 
so overshadowed the careful, forceful work 
in his other books. ‘“Springhaven”’ and 
“ Dariel,” or “The Maid of Sker,” would 
have made the name of any writer ; all are 
intensely dramatic, and yet contain much 
of that quiet humour and beauty of 
description that is so richly given in all his 
work. Whodoes not know Parson Chowne, 
the reverend desperado and tyrant in the 
“ Maid of Sker”? and does not the tender 
pathos in the opening chapters of “ Erema” 
arouse at once an interesv in that little 
maiden’s career ? 

He was a respecter, but not an admirer, of 
George Meredith’s work, and yet sometimes 
his own work had quite a Meredithian 
flavour ; whereas at others the light touch in 
deseription brought the scene or the action 
promptly and vividly before the reader. 
Take the passage upon the shrinking of the 
great trees from the near neighbourhood of 
the sea: “At the breath of salt the larger 
trees hang back, and turn their boughs up ; 
but plenty of pretty shrubs come forth and 
shade the cottage garden.” And in his 
letters were nearly always some terse, ex- 
pressive phrases upon men and events that 
made them full of interest. He had a great 
dislike to publicity, and would not consent 
to be photographed until his publishers 
persuaded him to give a sitting for the 
new edition of “Lorna Doone.” I had 
often asked him: for his portrait, and in 
promising me one of these he wrote: “I 
disliked it, because I have always thought no 
writer, not of acknowledged and lasting emi- 
nence, should so commit himself.” This 
modest sense of self-depreciation was always 
present in his letters and in his talk, though 
he could hit hard at the flippant show of 
knowledge, hiding rank ignorance, that so 
much slipshod writing of to-day displays. 
And not only upon literary matters did 
he inveigh against ignorance. In one of 
his letters is an appreciation of the general 
work in reviewing of the “ Times,” but in 
another, touching upon his gardening, he 
says, “I have no crop this year. Cantabo 
vacuus, whatever the weather may be, 
unless it blows away some of my houses. 
The ‘ Times’ congratulates those who have 
been seduced into fruit - growing upon 
the prices they will get; they are to go to 
market with empty baskets, I suppose, and 
come home full of money. Is the man a 
Paddy or a master of the extinct art of 
irony?” How sadly one of his latest 














letters dispels the common report that he 
made his money by his garden, for he 
writes during his last illness, “If I ever 
get fit again I must give up all my time to 
writing, having two barren seasons of dead 
loss, and apparently a third impending ” ; 
whilst in another letter of an earlier date 
he wrote he must “go in again for press 
work, as the spade casts away all my sub- 
stance.” 

But he loved the earth and its products, 
and to see Nature’s development under 
his care. He had to send his products to 
Covent Garden, where, as I read in one of 
his letters, he was “ fair game, and fair game 
never gets fair play.” His grower’s experi- 
ence is well used in “ Kit and Kitty,” but 
in “Alice Lorraine” is a capital chapter 
on Covent Garden in early morning in 
years gone by. “The market in those 
days was not flooded with poor foreign 
produce, fair to the eye, but a fraud on the 
belly, and full of most dangerous colic . . . a 
native would really buy from his neighbour 
as gladly as from his born enemy.” He 
makes one feel the breath of the country 
coming into the sweltering city, following 
the lines of country produce, and lingering 
about “the Garden.” Master John Thorne, 
on the top of his waggon, has sold out all 
his cherries, but still has “‘ some bushels of 
peas and new potatoes, bunches of cole- 
wort and early carrots, besides five or six 
dozen of creamy cauliflowers and several 
scores of fine-hearted lettuces.” 

Whether in market, or in garden, by 
rush of Devon stream, or on Glamorgan 
sands, or mid the frosty Caucasus as in 
“Dariel,” Mr. Blackmore lived amidst 
his scenes, and made his readers live there 
also. His close watching of Nature is 
exemplified by such passages as “The 
earth has a dew that foretells a bright day 
—whenever the dew is of the proper sort, 
for three kinds are established now.” In 
one of his letters I was surprised to read 
that he would show me as much “as the 
icy saints spare of my garden.” I knew 
well how firmly the men of Germany and 
Austria dreaded the killing power of 
the “snow men,” who in May, with one 
final bite of winter, nipped off half or 
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sometimes the whole promise of fruition : 
so I wrote and asked him if his saints were 
the same cruel three, and he replied: 
“The icy saints, so far as I remember, 
used to be Gerontius, Pancratius, Servatius.”’ 
Then came one of those modest disclaimers 
of knowledge so frequent in his letters. 
“But you are sure to know much more 
about them. No doubt they are identical 
with your snow men. The cold spell 
varies much from year to year, but there 
ave three well-established periods of low 
temperature.” 

Mr. Blackmore’s saints were the same as 
those so dreaded by the Bohemian agri- 
culturist, save that Gerontius is displaced 
by Mamertus, whose day is on May the 
eleventh, and his two fellow snow men, 
Pancratius and Servatius, follow him on 
the twelfth and thirteenth—three days 
when the Bohemian peasants go in pro- 
cession, in the most brilliant of costumes, 
through the fields to bless them, and pray 
for good crops in spite of the snow men, 
a custom that much interested Mr. Black- 
more when I described to him the quaint 
medieval beauty of the scene; the moun- 
tain tops around generally glistening with 
snow, Whilst the valleys were often bright 
with promising verdure beneath a hot sun. 

Mr. Blackmore hardly fulfilled his own 
dictum upon life, for he says: “ We open 
the world and we close the world with 
nothing more than this (play), and while 
our manhood is too grand (for a score and 
half years, perhaps) to take things but in 
earnest, the justice of our birth is on us; 
we are Fortune’s playthings.” He worked 
strenuously with spade and pen for over 
two score years, and but a month or so 
before he closed this world’s chapter of his 
existence, he determined to devote more 
time to the pen, for the spade had played 
him false ; and yet his love for the culture 
of fruit, and flowers, and wild Nature has 
given us a unique literature, taking us out 
into the wild moors and hillsides, and into 
the gardens hung with delicious fruit that 
are not more delicate in their flavour than 
his own books; but, as with the fruit, so 
with the books, there is a hidden delicacy 
that the hasty swallower never wots of. 
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Chioggia Fishermen and their Heraldry 


BY HELEN ZIMMERN 


gleaming crowds as Martial already testified, 
fishery, both in the open sea and in the 
lagoons has from all time been the 
traditional occupation of its inhabitants and 
their source of livelihood. From earliest 
infancy the Chioggiote is amphibious. 
Mere Pre may be seen hauling sails and 
rowing boats with the dexterity and security 
that springs from heredity; and when the 
boy is allowed to take his first outward- 
bound trip with “the men” he is indeed 
proud, although all the roughest and most 
menial labour falls to his share. When, 
after a harsh apprenticeship, he is finally 
ranked among “the men,” his satisfaction 
knows no bounds. These Chioggia fisher- 
men are known as men who are courageous 
and simple-minded lovers of liberty and of 


m religion, with a keen poetic sense. They 
um are distinguished, too, for their practical 


hed |} sagacity, and can find their way about the 
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THE FIRST BOAT BELONGS TO THE ROSSI (RED) FAMILY, 
HENCE THE RED COLOUR PREDOMINATES IN ITS SAIL. 
THE BOAT BEHIND BELONGS TO THE GIOSATI 


HE island of Chioggia, fifteen miles to 
the south of Venice, a Venice in 
miniature, is as old as Venice herself 

and grew up as rapidly. From earliest 
times to this hour her people have been fisher- 
folk, famed for the beauty of their women, 
their pride of descent and their curious 
dialect which Goldoni has immortalised in 
his “ Baruffe Chiozzotte.” It is a little 
world of itself, this island, with manners and 
customs distinct from those of its mighty 
neighbour, and with imperial and cosmo- 
politan traditions. Situated in a quiet inlet, 
whose waters have ever attracted fish in 
§22 


’ of proverbs. 


seas that surround them without the aid of 
lighthouse or chart. Practice has also 
made of them good naturalists. The habitat 
and habits of fish are familiar to them, they 
can even foretell by signs lean and fat 
harvests. This wisdom, the fruit of ex- 
perience, is embodied by them in a number 
Thus, in speaking of the 
barboni (Mullus barbatus), they say: “ Many 
fathers and few sons, few fathers and many 
sons,” and their explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, even if it should not be true, is 
certainly plausible. For they say that when 
the spawning barboni are too numerous, 
unable to find enough nourishment in the 
narrow inlet up which they have pressed, 
they devour a large portion of the eggs 
they have deposited. In the same manner, 
in wise saws and adages, the Chioggiote 
sums up his wonderfully accurate weather 
wisdom, in his case not the result of scien- 
tific research, but of careful observation and 
deduction. These weather proverbs he 
rhymes that they may the better remain in 
hismemory. Thus, to show there is no peril 
to the seaman if it lightens in the East he 
Says : 
“Se lampa in levante, 
Dormi, dormi tartanante.”’ 


If it lightens in the East, 
Fishermen may sleep in peace. 
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But if, on the other hand, it lightens 
in the West, he says : 


“Co lampe in ponente, 
No lampa per gnente.”’ 
If it lightens in the West, 
It lightens then to break your rest. 


A rising mist from the South presages 
bad weather, as this rhyme tells : 


“Caligo da Piave, 
Legate nave.” 


Mist from the South, 
Tie up your ship. 


The rising of the sun out of the Adriatic 
is hailed by him with this salute, which is 
also a prayer : 

“Bon giorno Febo, dei tuoi raggi adorno, 
Daglie del pan, a chi ti da il bon giorno.” 


Good day, Phebus, spread wide thy ray, 
And give him bread who gives to thee good day. 


They have their own customs too with 
regard to courtship and marriage. Wooing 
is usually carried on in the winter when the 
men are more likely to be at home and 
have time tospare. Now it is the fashion 
in Chioggia for the girls during the cold 
weather to stand in front of their house 
doors at certain hours of the day with their 
braziers under their aprons. A young man 
who feels attracted towards a certain 
maiden will approach her as she stands thus 
and ask her for an ember wherewith to light 
his pipe. If the girl gives it him, it signifies 
that she consents to listen to his addresses ; 
it she does not deem him eligible, she 
answers his request with, “I cannot, for my 
mother has forbidden me to do it.” 

The Chioggiote has his superstitions too, 
like every mariner who rides the waves, but 
some of these are disappearing, uprooted by 
the ploughshare of progress. Thus he 
believes that there are privileged mortals 
who can accomplish wonders, and cause 
pains to cease, especially such pains as 
spring from the sting of the poisonous sea- 
eel (Z'rachinus draco) and of the sea-scor- 
pion (Scorpena porcus). It is when the 
haul is sorted in the nets that the men get 
thus stung. While the victim screams, and 
sighs, and writhes, one of these miracle- 
workers is hastily called. Arrived on the 
scene and hearing the groans, he asks the 
cause, although he is well aware of it. But 
this question is ae rigueur. The explanation 
given, with sacerdotal unction the thauma- 
turgist raises his hand over the sufferer, 


saying certain words that must be inaudibly 
mumbled, ending with “Arise.” On this 
the man ceases to have or else to feel the 
pain; in short, a species of rude hypnotism 
coupled with auto-suggestion. 

Still, even in Chioggia free-thinkers are 
not lacking, who, instead of sending for the 
wonder-worker, plunge the wounded man 
into boiling vinegar. 

Another favourite credence of the Chiog- 
giote is that a seventh son has the power to 
conjure those waterspouts so frequent on 
these coasts, and which are such a danger 
to mariners. They are also said to have the 
power of hindering firearms from shooting. 

Superstitious and devout like most men 
of the sea, exposed to constant and uncertain 
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danger, no boat of his fails to carry on 
its topmast a little casket, containing relics 
and a blessed candle. When all other hope 
fails him in a storm, he casts this as a 
votive offering into the angry waves. These 
caskets (le casse sante) are a special feature 
of Chioggia fishing-smacks, and deserve 
close study by students of folk-lore and 
quaint objects. In most instances the 
casket is elaborately carved and decorated 
by the skipper himself, and it is a matter 
of pride and ambition to have a finer reli- 
quary than your neighbour. On no account 
will the owner part with it to antiquary or 
curious foreigner, and only in the last ex- 
treme does he throw it overboard. But it 
is not only in moments of dire peril that 
this simple fisherman remembers his Creator 
and his creed. According to good old 
Chioggia tradition, never is a net thrown or 
an anchor cast without a previous invoca- 
tion. Thus the captain usually exclaims 
as the net runs through their hands into 
the water, “In the name of God”; the 
crew replying : “In the name of God and 
of His blessed Mother may it not mis- 
carry.” So large is the collection of 
rhymed prayers, songs, and proverbs pecu- 
liar to this fisher-folk, that an Italian folk- 
lorist has collected enough to fill a goodly 
volume. Many of these are very quaint in 
their ingenuousness. The Virgin is sup- 
posed to know all their misery. The 
fisherman asks little for himself, but for 
those he loves his prayer is more specific 
and imploring. For himself he only craves 
to learn how to suffer, to possess the virtue 
of self-sacrifice. He sees and feels the evil 
that burdens him and weighs upon the 
world, and he seeks not to flee from it, but 
to be able to support it. He gives way 
neither to egoistic imprecation nor to base 
terror, he prays only that he may not 
succumb. “ Help us, Lord, for our need is 
great,” rings through all his orisons. 
There are moments, however, when his 
piety takes a comic form. Thus there are in 
the island-old women who pray as a profes- 
sion. The fisher-folk claim that they have 
no time to do this efficiently themselves, and 
so engage the services of one who is not 
so busy to do so vicariously. The crone 
charges ten centimes in return for a half- 
hour-long prayer for a woman, but fifteen 
centimes for a man—men, as she remarks, 
needing so much more wrestling for. 

In their diversions the Chioggiotes are as 
simple as in their diet. Only twice in a 
year, at Christmas and at Easter, do they 
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COLOURS OF THE SPOLEO FAMILY (VERY OLD) 


The name Spoleo is derived from despoiled (spogliato). This 
sail bears three dice to signity that the head of the house was 
a gambler who ruined himself at play, hence his nickname 
spogliato, which in Chioggia dialect reads Spoleo. 


eat meat, and drinking is no vice of theirs. 
Their amusements consist in attending 
processions: the men wrapped in their 
picturesque cloaks bordered with gay- 
coloured braids, the women with their 
strange headdress formed by their upturned 
double skirts. Of an evening they will 
listen entranced to some canta storia or 
wandering minstrel, who recites to them a 
garbled version of Ariosto or Tasso songs, 
and in their own unpretentious way they 
keep up the traditions of carnival. 

Industry, beside that of fishing, the 
island has none except the making of some 
very rude but most picturesque pottery, and 
certain clay pipes greatly appreciated by 
fishermen up and down the coast of the 
Adriatic. 

The Chioggia fishermen, like the Venetian 
gondoliers, have been formed since olden 
days into guilds or trades unions, known as 
“scuole,” placed under the patronage of 
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St. Andrew, each having their master and 
their special statutes. ‘l'o belong to one of 
these scuole was obligatory among all the 
fishermen. The scuole still exist, but are 
no longer obligatory, and have assumed 
more the character of mutual benefit socie- 
ties. The fishery in Chioggia is of two 
kinds—that in the still lagoons, on which 
the island floats, and that of the open sea, 
each requiring a different kind of boat. 
The cost of these boats usually precludes 
them from being the sole property of the 
skipper. He owns it usually in common 
with the boatbuilder, and they go shares on 
profits, but often he pays the builder at 
stated monthly rates plus 6 per cent. in- 
terest. The builder, however, furnishes but 
the mere hull. All the iron work, the 
anchor, the nets, the chains, etc. etc., have 
to be supplied by the skipper, and this cus- 
tom leads to cruel abuses, for whenever the 
skipper, unable to pay his monthly debts, 
owing to bad trade, has to cede the boat to 
the builder, the man benefits by all the fittings 
that have been added to the hull, and is able 
to re-sell the boat at more than its original 
price. The customs that prevail in regard 
to the gains of each boat are individual and 
curious. Thus of the gross gain of the fish 
brought to market there is first subtracted a 
fourth, which is called expenses, and goes to 
pay for baskets, condiments, the captain’s 
salary, harbour and customs dues, and so 
forth; the rest is then divided between the 
crew, and the boat receives at the rate of 
each four tons of its registered weight, and 
each sailor is paid at the same rate, or less, 
according to his age, the whole being com- 
bined in such manner that of the net gains 
the skipper gets 40 per cent., while 60 
per cent. is divided among his assistants. 
How much all this amounts to it is difficult 
to say, and, of course, depends greatly upon 
the season, the marine harvests being much 
richer some years than others. Roughly 
speaking, however, it has been calculated 
that the men who fish in the lagoons make 
from £14 to £20 a year, while those in the 
open sea make from £16 to £25, meagre 
enough when we consider the hardships and 
the risks. 

Every tourist to Venice raves about the 
lovely colours of the quaintly painted sails 
of the Chioggia fisher boats and smacks, yet 
not one traveller in a million perhaps knows 
that these colours, these emblems, are not 
placed there by mere artistic accident, but 
constitute a heraldry as ancient and as 
proud as that of any aristocracy in Europe. 


Fishermen and their Heraldry 


Rude though these signs may be, they are 
cherished with ancestral pride by the family 
that owns them, and they cling tenaciously 
to these traditions. The fisherman’s shield 
is the aft sail, which, on the Adriatic, is 
trapezoidal in form, for the lateen sail of 
the Mediterranean is not known in these 
seas. This sail is painted in varied streaks 
and shapes, each of which has its distinct 
heraldic name, and each denoting that it 
belongs to a clan or family. This heraldry 
is no less detailed or complicated than that 
of the Heralds Office, and it required long 
practice and study to distinguish the 
differences of shape which are often but 
minute, now consisting in colouring, now in 
the mere sling of a sail. Endless are the 
complications thus simply produced. But 
beside the conventional signs which consti- 
tute the basis, so to speak, of their heraldry, 
the fishermen employ allegorical figures 
and animals or objects painted in the 
centres of the sails, and these further serve 
to distinguish, for example, a special family 
from out a clan. In this manner we see 
red, white, and piebald horses painted big 
upon the canvas, a St. Catherine wheel, 
crosses, lances, cannons, serpents, cats, 
and what not besides. Unfortunately this 
pretty custom is threatened, if not with 
destruction (the Chioggia folk cling too 
firmly to it for that), with an ugly up- 
to-date modification, as the harbour-masters 
begin to insist that the ship’s number 
should also be painted conspicuously upon 
the sail. 

A Venetian amateur of this fisherman's 
heraldry has made a collection of these 
devices, and has noted that among the 
thousand and odd in his possession the 
emblems selected are, with the very rarest 
exceptions, chosen from objects and subjects 
that have no connection with the sea or 
fishing craft, though such a choice would 
appear obvious. So tenacious are the good 
old Chioggia families of their coats-of-arms, 
that after a marriage contract it is specially 
stipulated that before the husband’s smack 
sets out to sea again after the wedding it 
must bear, new painted on the sail, the 
quartered bearings of the wedded couple. 
Thus, for example, if a Perini, whose em- 
blem is the pear, marry into the Zucca- 
lunga (long gourd) family, whose device is 
a gourd, this fruit must find its place in the 
husband’s quarterings. In this manner 
endlessly varying changes occur, and help 
to render these sails an attractive puzzle to 
beholders. It is no doubt because the 
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Chioggiote holds high his honour and his 
arms, and remembers that noblesse oblige, 
that he remains, in these days of change 





Heraldry 


and progress, so interesting and so indi- 
vidual a figure, and retains unspoilt his 
traditional characteristics. 





The Treatment of Epileptics in Workhouses 


BY THE COUNTESS OF MEATH 


HE closing century, as far as our own 
land is concerned, notwithstanding all 
its sinsand follies, agonising griefs and 

bitter disappointments, must necessarily 
leave many blessed memories behind it. It 
has undoubtedly been a century of reform. 
Many evils have been abolished, others 
have been wonderfully lessened, since the 
beginning of the century. Sympathies 
have grown wider, and if the demon self 
asserts itself all too conspicuously in our 
midst, yet men and women have lived and 
died during the last hundred years who 
laboured with heroic zeal in the cause of 
bettering the condition of their fellow- 
creatures, sacrificing to this cause comfort, 
health, strength, if not life itself. Even in 
the case of those who outwardly failed to 
accomplish that for which they strove so 
earnestly, their efforts paved the way for 
those who came after, and achieved greater 
apparent success, all unconscious it may be 
of what they owed to their predecessors. 
One of the changes for the better conspi- 
cuous in recent times in Great Britain—I 
can scarcely say in Ireland, though even 
there, where the condition of workhouses is 
often scandalous, in some institutions great 
improvements have taken place—is to be 
found in the treatment of the workhouse 
pauper. Atlength it has been recognised 
that under that name must be included an 
immense variety of persons ranging from 
the very best to the very worst specimens 
of humanity, and that consequently they 
should meet with different treatment. 
a men and women bearing 
with the uttermost heroism the burdens of 
pain and misfortune can be found under 
the same roof as, perhaps, affords shelter to 
some ill-conditioned tramp, ripe for crime, 
and whose very presence in a neighbour- 
hood becomes a source of danger. It is 
now realised that physical and mental suffer- 
ing have claims upon our sympathy 
even in a workhouse ; and though in some 
— more especially in those of 


the Emerald Isle, this theory seems to have 
failed to be very generally accepted, yet it 
is gratifying to see it very differently regarded 
in others. Poverty is no longer treated as 
a crime. Disease, chronic sickness, loss of 
physical power through old age or accident, 
meet with proper consideration, and many a 
workhouse infirmary, with its well-venti- 
lated cheerful wards, skilful trained nurses, 
its books, papers, plants, and flowers, would 
compare not unfavourably with an ordinary 
hospital. 

What a picture of not-to-be-dreamt- 
of bliss would the spectacle of such an 
establishment have seemed to one of the 
earliest workhouse reformers in the days 
when the pauper nurse, with all the wrong- 
doings laid to her door, was but a type of 
the general neglect and mismanagement 
which prevailed ! 

But, alas! we have not to look back into 
the dim past to find an illustration of this. 
The pages of a medical journal published 
facts which proved that on the farther side of 
the Irish Channel a state of affairs existed 
so distressing as to be scarcely credited by 
those whose experience has been con- 
fined to the class of better-organised 
English institutions. It must be remem- 
bered also by persons living in localities 
where the wellbeing of the pauper class 
has been the subject of earnest thought, 
that if much has been done, still more 
might be done; and, moreover, even sup- 
posing the institution in their immediate 
neighbourhood is a well-managed establish- 
ment, it by no means follows that one a 
few miles off may not be a centre of 
thorough mismanagement, if not of 
actual wrong-doings which the occasional 
visit from an inspector is powerless to 
prevent. 

There is one terrible abuse which needs 
looking into. It is still in existence in 
Ireland, nor has it, I believe, been wholly 
abolished in the sister island. I allude to 
the way in which sufferers from the dis- 

















The Treatment of Epileptics in Workhouses 


tressing disease of epilepsy are housed with 
lunatics. It is scarcely possible to devise a 
more fatal arrangement for these unhappy 
persons. Epilepsy is a nervous disease, 
and its victims should be saved all possible 
mental excitement. A medical expert, 
writing on this subject, stated that no steps 
could well be taken more likely to bring 
about the dire effect of depriving the 
patients of their reason than to herd them 
together with those who are insane. Their 
presence would be calculated to have 
a constantly irritating effect on their 
nerves. The characteristic unrest of in- 
sanity would be fatal to the well-being of 
the less afflicted class of sufferer. 

Such treatment of a helpless and much- 
to-be-pitied class savours of barbarism. It 
is utterly wrong, not only from the point 
of view of humanity, but also from the 
economic side. To convert an individual 
who as a mere epileptic may be a reasonable 
person capable of leading a very useful life 
—witness many of the skilful workers em- 
ployed in Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s won- 
derful colony for epileptics at Bielefeld in 
Germany—into an individual bereft of his 
senses and a possible future inmate of a 
lunatic asylum, is an expensive as well as 
barbarous proceeding. 

It may be doubted by some if such wrong 
is really perpetrated, but I had the testimony 
of a medical man that epileptics were con- 
fined not very long since in a workhouse 
ward with lunatics, and not even a warder 
to look after them. Even supposing this 
scandal is put an end to in this particular 
institution, it is most likely to be found 
elsewhere. It may of course be said that 
in aggravated cases of epilepsy, when the 
mental powers have been affected, the patient 
does not differ very much from those bereft 
of reason ; still, unless there can be very clear 
proof of his want of sanity, it appears cruel 
to place a patient in surroundings pre-emi- 
nently calculated to produce the effect which 
in his case is to be dreaded and against 
which he ought to be carefully guarded. 
Peace, quietness, cheerful occupation alter- 
nating with recreation, is what he requires. 
Is he likely to find this in a dreary work- 
house ward with the unhappy restless 
lunatic ? 

I am well aware that it is far easier to point 
out abuses than to find a remedy for them. 
There are doubtless many conscientious 
guardians who, though anxious to do their 
duty by the helpless poor dependent on them, 
are very scrupulous about the expenditure 


of public money. They may be quite aware 
of the need for classification, but they are 
fearful lest the rates should be largely in- 
creased. They would do well, in the first 
place, to ascertain that funds are properly 
administered, that no species of bribery or 
misappropriation of money exists. In 
workhouses where the inmates are neglected, 
or half starved by being given food of an 
almost uneatable quality, thereis ample room 
for suspicion that the patients are not being 
fairly dealt with. The first step towards 
true economy would be to see that the best 
value is received for the money expended. 
If I mistake not, it might not seldom be 
found that a careful revision of expen- 
diture would lead to the discovery that not 
only was it unnecessary to provide the in- 
mates with food unfit for their use, but that 
also ample money could be left over for 
more classification, and for helping particu- 
lar cases. 

Those guardians appear to be acting very 
wisely who, when they discover men, women, 
or children to whom justice cannot be done 
in the workhouse, place them in institutions 
where they can be treated in such a manner 
as their requirements demand. For instance, 
to the Home for Epileptics with which I 
am best acquainted (Home of Comfort, 
Godalming) several young women have 
been sent, and the cost of maintenance has 
come out of the rates. The payment re- 
quired may be somewhat higher than their 
keep would have been in the workhouse, 
but surely it was well worth while to place 
them in surroundings so much better 
adapted for them. The blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the feeble-minded, the insane, all 
require special treatment, and it is to be 
hoped that in course of time they will be 
all properly provided for by the Guardians 
of the Poor. As far as the epileptics are 
concerned, it is only quite of late years that 
anything approaching the number of insti- 
tutions for their benefit have been estab- 
lished, and the accommodation for such 
patients is insufficient. Every year, how- 
ever, attention has been more and more 
directed towards their needs. It is much 
to be hoped that ere another quarter of a 
century has passed persons will look back 
with surprise at a time when in Great 
Britain and Ireland we professed to be a 
highly civilised people and yet considered it 
right to treat an epileptic worse than a 
criminal by placing him in a position where 
he could not even feel secure from physical 
injury. 
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By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


” 


AUTHOR OF “SENT BACK BY THE ANGELS 


R. THOMAS HENRY TOMPKINS had a very willing mind, 
And he longed to lift a little of the burden of mankind ; 
So he clasped his hands behind him, and he pondered half aloud, 
As he stood before the mantel-piece and blew his little cloud. 
Yes, he blew a cloud at night, 
And—it may be wrong or right— 
He believed it cleared the other clouds to blow his own at nighi. 


“T can see,’ said Mr. Tompkins, as he balanced on his toes, 
“Some distinguished opportunities for wealth to interpose ; 
But—although it quite permits of little kindnesses by stealth— 
I should hardly think my income would be designated ‘ wealth.’ 
I’ve a bundred pounds a year, 
And it’s really pretty clear 
That you can’t give parks or churches on a hundred pounds a year. 


“T discern a pretty opening for a Boanerges yet 
To denounce the rogues and tyrants and the idlers that abet ; 
But it needs a voice of thunder and a glance of breaking fire, 
And a brooding light from Sinai to subdue, compel, inspire. 
Now I’m only five-feet-two 
In a neat substantial shoe— 
Oh, I’m certain Boanerges must be more than five-feet-two.’ 





No; the question’s not exactly “What beneath the ancient sun, 
In our tangle and our trouble must be woven, cut, undone?” 
But what little Mr. Tompkins—not, unluckily, exempt 
From a nervous twitch and stutter—is the person to attempt. 
I'd be faithful to my charge, 
But ‘tis Satan wins at large, 
When the Lord cries “ Forward, heroes!” and the babies crow and charge. 


There are Heaven’s appointed orators as quiet as a mouse, 4 
There are the stammerers who cure themselves by speaking in the House. 
There are giants dangling laces from a leg-of-mutton fist, 
While the little dear whitey-mousey men are rushing to enlist. 

We are fashioned round and square, 

And it’s hardly wise or fair, 
When the rowly-powly people have addresses in the Square. 
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Tompkins’ Soliloquy 


“T conceive,” said Mr. Tompkins, “ there’s a simple rule for most— 
Not to climb upon a platform or to push into a post, 
But to do one’s daily duty so benignantly and well 
That the wider work grows round it like an iridescent shell. 
For our orb and sphere in life 
Are not cut with axe or knife, 
They are gradual secretions from the processes of life. 


“T should like to comfort sorrow, in my little, poor degree, 
But I first must needs discover whether sorrow seeks to me; 
For the Son of Consolation has the deep and quiet eyes 
That are like a lighted window when a homeless trouble cries. 
We can give but of our own, 
And for griefs the world has known 
We must breathe the consolation that has comforted our own. 


“But some very good Samaritans, in lieu of oil and wine, 
Keep anointing wounded spirits with the strongest pickling brine ; 
And they serve the Gospel-message like a summons, and, instead 
Of a draught of heavenly water, drop the pitcher on one’s head. 
Oh, we all have tender toes ! 
Was Saint Barnabas of those 
Who went stamping consolation into all the gouty toes? 


“There are words of exhortation for the careless world’s behoof— 
Have I earned the right to speak them by obedience and proof? 
For I would not utter counsels with a ready flow of gab, 
Quite a paddle-wheel in doctrine, but in daily walk a crab. 
For your ‘Go’ ’s a hateful word 
But the soldier’s undeterred 
By a romp among the spit-fires when an honest ‘Come’ ’s the word. 


“Oh, reflections crowd upon me which compel a wise delay-- 
Have I ever made the uttermost of any common day? 
Have I followed without question where the heavenly guidance led ? 
Have I gathered every fragment of God’s broken household bread ? 
Let me trim my lamp at home— 
There are leagues of wicked foam, 
But I cannot kindle beacons from a fire gone out at home.” 


It was so our Tompkins argued, and he knew he argued right; 
So his hearth lit up his windows with ‘a kindly calling light; 
And his friends would sit beside it, and benighted people came, 
And would kindle outblown lanterns at its gush of steady flame. 
So the light will wax and grow, 
And I think it’s mostly so; 
We may tout for jobs and orders, but our work for God must grow. 
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Paris Diamonds 


BY ADELA E. ORPEN, AUTHOR OF “ PERFECTION CITY,’’ ‘‘ CORRAGEEN IN 1898,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ACCUSER INTERVENES 


T was a fine sight to behold Leopoldine 
| following her mistress and the Prin- 
cess into the halls of justice. That 
young woman was by nature five feet 
one inch in height, but by her cap she 
reached at least to five feet three, while 
from her sense of the importance of the 
occasion she rose to quite a conspicuous 
height, and when she caught sight of the 
big policeman she became nothing less than 
colossal. As for that large officer of the 
law, he beamed like a full moon in a fog, 
and shone with quite a refulgent light, so red 
was he. He nodded his head at Millicent, 
and again jerked it towards the owner of 
the white starched cap; but Millicent was 
not tall enough to see over the intervening 
crowd, and so did not understand the signals. 
“‘ Madame la Princesse will perhaps give 
herself the pain to enter my private room, 
where she can speak undisturbed,” said the 
magistrate, all bows and smiles before the 
great lady. 

‘“No, monsieur,” said the Princess in a 
perfectly clear and audible voice, “ I would 
prefer to say here what I have to say. 
I have, through a series of misapprehen- 
sions, been the cause that this young lady 
has suffered the indignity of arrest and 
imprisonment. My diamond brooch was 
not stolen. It was dropped by me in the 
Champs-Elysées, and was found by this lady 
who now accompanies me. I have but to 
crave the pardon of her sister for all she has 
endured.” The Princess stepped up to Milli- 
cent, from whose side the big policeman 
politely backed away, and took her by the 
hand. - She looked at the great lady in 
bewilderment, her blue eyes full of tears, 
her little chin quivering piteously, the 
picture of helpless childish terror. 

‘“‘ My poor little one, you have suffered,” 
said the Princess, compassionately kissing 
her forehead. “See, here is a friend.” 

Pattie stepped forward, and with a glad 
cry Millicent was folded in those loving 
arms and laid her head down upon that 
faithful breast. Leopoldine gave a superb 
look at the big policeman. 
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“ Figure of a vast animal that thou art! 
See! It would have been better to let me 
stay here last night,” she said, with scorn. 

“Tf Thad my way I would never let you 
out of my sight again,” whispered he, with 
a look of adoration, whereat Leopoldine 
sniffed and rose to a still taller height in 
her imagination. The magistrate—though 


full of attention to the Russian princess,,. 


whom he attended bare-headed to the 
entrance of the Mairie—was somewhat 
chagrined that his beautiful reconstruction 
of the scene of the crime had all to fall to 
the ground. He felt that he was on 
the point of distinguishing himself, and it 
was hard to lose the opportunity of showing 
the sort of man he was ; but the Press was 
present, and he thought the distinction of 
the visit of the Princess might go for 
something in the public estimation. 

When Madame la Princesse issued from 
the halls of justice with her two rescued 
victims she asked Pattie where she would 
like to be driven to, and Pattie hesitated, 
blushed painfully, and finally said she had 
not yet decided. 

“Aren't we going back to Madame 
Rongére’s school?” inquired Millicent, in 
astonishment. 

‘No, dear,” said Pattie, in a low voice. 

“Why not?” asked her sister, with the 
straightforward insistence of a child. 

“Yes, why not?” asked the Princess, 
noting the signs of inward emotion in 
Pattie’s face. 

“Because she turned me out of the 
house with insult and abuse last evening,” 
said the girl, with a quivering lip and eyes 
filling with tears. 

“How hateful of her! I will never love 
her any more,” said Millicent vehemently. 

“She is under a misapprehension,” said 
the Princess. “I will set her right. 
Meantime, mount, my children ; we return 
to my house for luncheon. Where is the 
little servant ?” 

“ Behold, Madame la Princesse!” said 
Leopoldine, who was as usual exactly in the 
right place at exactly the right moment. 
So the Princess and her party mounted 
into the carriage and were whirled swiftly 
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Paris Diamonds 





away to the rue de Rivoli upon the twinkling 
yellow wheels. 

We will now see what was going on at 
the Pension Rongére on this eventful day ; 
but in order to understand everything it will 
be necessary to enter one of those nice- 
looking houses opposite the gate of the 
Pare Monceau in the avenue de Courcelles, 
where a gentleman and lady were sitting at 
breakfast just at the time when Pattie was 
so feverishly waiting for the Princess to 
appear and * carriage to come around. 

The gentleman was a tall, somewhat 
angular man with keen grey eyes and well- 
shaped nose, brown beard, and a slightly 
bald head. The lady seated opposite bore 
to him that fleeting likeness which is some- 
times more manifest than at others. She 
too was tall and angular, her hair was 
streaked with grey, her large nose looked 
very commanding, and her mouth was 
something stern—an elder sister evidently, 
and most unmistakably English. 

The gentleman was reading a newspaper, 
from which he occasionally let fall crumbs 
of news. 

“Ah, here is something, Jane,” he 
remarked at length. ‘“ An English lady up 
for stealing diamonds.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said the 
sister, with stout patriotism. ‘“ English 
ladies don’t steal diamonds.” 

“ Quite true,” answered the brother, with 
asmile. ‘I beg leave to withdraw the word 
and say an English girl. But it seems a 
bad case. A Russian princess has been 
robbed by this Miss Pemberton.” 

“Pemberton!” exclaimed the lady; 
“why, I know that name. I can’t think 
where, but I do know the name of 
Pemberton.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t claim acquaintance 
with this member of the family if this report 
is correct,” said the brother. 

“ What does it say ?” 

“She seems to have been caught at a 
boarding-school in Les Ternes——”’ 

“T have it,” interrupted the lady sud- 
denly, “ the word ‘ boarding-school’ puts it 
into my head. Pemberton is the name of 
Janie’s great friends that she asked me to 
call on when they came to Paris. I'll look 
into my address-book.” 

Miss Murchison (for that was the lady’s 
name) consulted her address-book, while her 
brother looked at her with lazy curiosity. 

“John!” she cried in a startled voice, 
and then read aloud: “ Pattie and Millicent 
Pemberton, at Madame Rongére’s boarding- 
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school, rue Saint-Ferdinand No. 20, Les 
Ternes.” 

“What!” exclaimed the brother; “ that 
sounds precious like it—same name, same 
locality, and a boarding-school. What shall 
you do?” 

“Go and,see them this very day,” 
answered Miss Murchison, shutting up her 
address-book with decision. 

“ But you know, just at this moment you 
may not find them. If they are the girls, 
they are arrested—it says so in the paper,” 
said the brother, looking a little disturbed. 

“Tf it is Janie’s friend who is arrested, 
then I say she is innocent,” observed Miss 
Murchison, with conviction-—“ innocent of 
whatever charge is brought against her. 
Do you suppose I would believe what a 
parcel of French policemen say, backed b 
a Russian?” asked Miss Murchison, wit 
immense scorn. 

“IT don’t suppose you would if it was any- 
thing against an English person,” said the 
brother, with a smile. 

“I should hope not, indeed,” said she, 
as she marched out of the room with a very 
firm step. 

John Murchison was one of the most 
distinguished professors at the Collége de 
France, although still a young man for so 
important a post. He was Professor of 
English and Scandinavian Literature, and, 
having spent a good many years in the 
French capital, had imbibed a good many 
French notions. His sister Jane, who had 
only come in recent years to keep house for 
him, was a person who was English in 
every fibre and bone of her body and every 
thought and feeling of her mind. Her one 
standard was English, and she marked 
everything down as good or bad according 
as it fell in with or varied from this English 
standard of hers. This vehement patriot- 
ism was a source of keen amusement to her 
easy-going younger brother, and he often took 
pleasure in rousing the British lion in her, 
as he expressed it. It may possibly have 
been some such motive which had prompted 
him to read out the paragraph about the 
arrest of the English girl, which had led to 
such surprising results. Now, although he 
sometimes teased his sister, the professor 
was in reality the kindest of men. When 
he saw her prepared, therefore, to proceed on 
her errand of inquiry, he spoke to her in this 
fashion : 

“Now, look here, Jane, you find out all 
you can, you know, and if this girl is poor 
and friendless, of course we will do what we 




















can in the matter, even though she may 
have brought herself within the clutches of 
the law. She must not be deserted in her 
trouble; for you know, of course, that a 
person is innocent until proved guilty.” 

“She is innocent, proof or no proof,” said 
Miss Murchison, with conviction. 

“For judicial impartiality commend me 
to a woman,” said the professor, laughing, 
as his sister departed. 

When Miss Murchison reached the 
boarding-school towards the middle of the 
afternoon she asked for Madame Rongére in 
her perfectly intelligible but badly pro- 
nounced French, and that lady came for- 
ward with all smiles set, for she scented a 
possible pupil. Nothing could surpass the 
graciousness of Madame Rongére, nor could 
anything be sweeter than the tones in which 
she inquired in what she might serve the 
lady who honoured her with a visit. Miss 
Murchison replied briefly that she came to 
see her friends the Misses Pemberton, who 
she understood were at present residing in 
the pension. 

Madame was somewhat perplexed, but 
abated none of her sweetness of manner ; it 
was only subdued into a chastened mood. 
“Was Madame the friend of those young 
ladies?” 

“Certainly, I am their friend,” replied 
Miss Murchison, with the determination to 
become one on the spot. 

“T was informed they knew no one in 
Paris,” said Madame a little curiously; 
“they never went anywhere to see friends.” 

“Itis only recently that I became aware 
of their being here. Where are they now ? 
Can I see them?” 

“T regret extremely to say no. The 
demoiselles are no longer here,” said Madame 
Rongére. 

Her manner was decidedly ambiguous, 
and Miss Murchison was instantly on the 
alert. 

“Where have they gone?” 

“One of the sisters left yesterday under 
circumstances the most tragic. In fact, 
Madame, I mourn to inform you she is 
unworthy of your regard. She is depraved. 
Banish her from your recollection,” said 
Madame Rongére. 

“One whom I trust spoke with the 
highest regard of these girls. I will believe 
nothing against their character,” said Miss 
Murchison, bristling to the defence. 

“Madame, I regret to inform you that 
the Mees Millicent was arrested for steal- 
ing,” said Madame acidly. 
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“T don’t believe it,” blurted out her 
visitor. 

“ Madame!” exclaimed the French lady, 
drawing herself together and placing her 
hands upon her bosom, “ you permit yourself 
an expression of the most inexcusable. I 
say she was arrested.” 

“ What for?” 

“For being found in possession of a 
diamond brooch, the property of a Russian 
lady of rank,” replied Madame. 

“Again I say I don’t believe it. ‘Tis 
impossible,” said Miss Murchison vehe- 
mently. 

“ Permit me toassure you, Madame, that 
I myself assisted at the search conducted 
by the police, and saw the diamonds in her 
trunk.” 

This was a somewhat rude blow to Miss 
Murchison’s sincere belief. She recoiled a 
little and remained silent. Madame felt a 
certain satisfaction at the completeness of 
her own demonstration, and looked serenely 
virtuous, setting her thin lips into lines of 
self-satisfied complacency. It has been 
often observed that people who are really 
very estimable receive an amount of plea- 
sure from the wickedness of their friends 
which is not incompatible with a tolerably 
good conscience. The scandal of an arrest 
at her boarding-school was undoubtedly 
greatly to be deplored, but Madame 
Rongére reflected that by at once disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for these young girls 
she would keep herself clear of all suspicion 
of complicity ; and, moreover, if they were 
found guilty and therefore did not return 
to the pension she would not be called 
upon to pay them their salary. She was 
therefore decidedly inclined to be very 
severe in her virtue on this occasion. 

“T shall wish to communicate with these 
young girls,” said Miss Murchison ; “ they 
may need friendly advice in the very dis- 
agreeable circumstances in which they are 
placed. Where can I find them ?” 

“T should think at the police court,” re- 
plied Madame contemptuously. 

“The papers spoke only of one Miss 
Pemberton. Were they both—ah, ar- 
rested?” asked the lady. 

“ No, Madame—Millicent, the younger of 
the two, was found in possession of the dia- 
monds. She was arrested.” 

“ And where is the other sister?” 

“That Ido not know. You will under- 
stand that when I found my school of 
innocent young children had been polluted 
by the presence of such girls, thieves by 
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profession, I lost no time in ridding my 
establishment of them. The police took 
away the one; I chased the other away. 
For me, Madame, you will understand that 
this family exists no more. I take no 
further notice of creatures so depraved.” 

Miss Murchison emitted a grunt of con- 
tempt in reply to these virtuous sentiments. 

At this moment the gate-bell rang with 
prodigious violence, and instantly after- 
wards a servant bounced into the salon, 
breathless, to announce that Madame la 
Princesse de Novgorod begged the permis- 
sion of Madame Rongére to wait upon her. 
Elated with satisfaction and surprised be- 
yond measure, Madame Rongére made 
haste to reply that she rendered herself with 
joy to the wishes of Madame la Princesse, and 
this message was carried back across the 
courtyard by the glittering footman, who 
thereupon let down the carriage steps with 
dexterity and stood at “attention” for the 
Princess to descend. Forty-six eyes of de- 
vouring curiosity looked out of the school- 
room windows as the great lady came into 
the establishment of Madame Rongére, and 
twenty children and three teachers said 
“Oh!” when they saw Pattie and Millicent 
walking behind the great lady and Leopold- 
ine behind them. Leopoldine, intensely 
conscious of these forty-six eyes, was enjoy- 
ing the supreme moment of her MIife. 
Madame Rongére, dissolved into a smile 
of all-embracing sweetness, received the 
Princess at the foot of the steps leading to 
the hall door, and escorted her with a con- 
tinuous series of curtsies and bows into the 
little salon where Miss Murchison stood 
with her back to the window a curious 
spectator. : 

The Princess intimated with what great 
joy she restored to Madame Rongére her 
dear pupils and teachers the two Misses 
Pemberton, who, entirely owing to a most 
unfortunate error on the part of herself, had 
left the school yesterday under circum- 
stances still, no doubt, fresh in the mind of 
Madame Rongére. That lady rolled up 
her eyes to the ceiling in response to this 
appeal to her tender heart, and heaved a 
ponderous sigh. The Princess had further 
to intimate that these two young ladies, 
upon whose character and honesty there 
was not a shadow or a doubt, were now and 
would henceforward be her most especial 
care, that she would take it upon herself to 
ensure that in the future they should not 
have cause to repent having made her 
acquaintance. Madame Rongére becoming 
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apparently conscious for the first time of 
the presence of Pattie and Millicent, al- 
though they had been standing not two 
yards distant from her, now turned to those 
young persons and folded them succes- 
sively upon her bosom with effusion, de- 
claiming that it was the happiest day of her 
life to behold her dear Mees, her greatly 
beloved Anglaises, back under her roof. 
Millicent submitted to be kissed readily 
enough, but Pattie endeavoured to draw 
back, and her lip curled in scorn and anger 
as she remembered the scene of the evening 
before which was enacted in this very same 
little room. 

“And let me say that I never for a 
moment believed any such rubbish as that 
an English lady had stolen some diamonds.” 

Everybody turned and looked in amaze- 
ment at the speaker, who was none other 
than Miss Murchison, who had _ been 
forgotten in the advent of the Princess. 

“Ah, yes!’ exclaimed Madame Rongére 
with vivacity, “the friend of the dear girls. 
She came with zeal this day to offer 
assistance. We were consulting upon the 
affair of the demoiselles, when they arrived 
so opportunely. I present the friend of the 
Mees Pimber-r-ton.” 

Madame bowed comprehensively from 
Miss Murchison to the Princess and to the 
sisters inclusive. These last, perceiving 
they had to do with a countrywoman, 
became at once chilly and reserved in 
manner, for such is the practice among 
English people when meeting for the first 
time. 

“T am Miss Murchison, aunt of a school- 
fellow of yours at Rochester, Janie Mur- 
chison. I daresay you have heard of me.” 

Millicent thawed first, especially at the 
sound of her native tongue. 

“Oh, are you Janie’s aunt? I am so glad 
to see you!” she exclaimed, shaking hands. 
Then Pattie followed suit. Madame shed 
the radiance of her affection over them all. 

“Ah, Madame la Princesse! how happy 
are these dear sisters! They meet, indeed, 
love and friendship at all hands. My 
heart overflows for them. The kind com- 
patriot seeks opportunity of serving them ; 
and you, Madame, distinguish them with 
your illustrious recognition. Madame, as- 
suredly Heaven watches over the innocent 
in this world!” 

Miss Murchison and Pattie were speech- 
less with amazement and indignation at 
this peroration ; the Princess discounted it 
at its true value, and smiled slightly as she 

















replied to Madame Rongére that she left 
the girls under her care with all confidence, 
inasmuch as she would herself visit them 
from time to time, and they knew her 
permanent address in Paris, where they 
could, if need be, appeal to her. 

When the Princess departed, she was 
escorted with ceremony to the gate of the 
playground, and there turning, she kissed 
Pattie and Millicent warmly, and, mounting 
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undone this day. We return to our duties, 
is it not?” 

And she returnec to the kitchen and 
lorded it over all the servants for the rest 
of her stay at the boarding-school, on the 
strength of her intimacy with Madame la 
Princesse. Pattie and Millicent spent a 
long time with Miss Murchison, who had 
many inquiries to make and much to learn 
before she felt completely satisfied. Then 
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THE PRINCESS WAS ESCORTED TO 


into her carriage, was whirled away on her 
yellow wheels. 
” The drama was over, the door was shut. 

‘Behold us! In short, here we are 
anew,” said Leopoldine, with immense 
satisfaction. 

“My dear Leopoldine!” cried Millicent, 
hugging her now that the restraint of the 
great lady's presence was removed. 

“Dear Leopoldine!” said Pattie, squeez- 
ing her hand. 

The good creature’s twinkling eyes were 
full of tears, which she dashed away briskly. 
“See now, there will be much work left 


THE GATE OF THE PLAYGROUND 

she, too, went away, and at length the 
sisters repaired to the schoolroom, where 
their appearance was the signal for a burst 
of applause. Everyone rejoiced over them 
and delighted in them, patronised as they 
were by a real princess. There was a little 
festival to celebrate their return, and the 
children were in a state of wide-eyed 
delight and questions. They wanted to 
know everything, but particularly what was 
it like being in prison; but on this point 
their curiosity was not gratified, for at the 
first mention of that ill-omened word the 
under-teachers frowned them down and 
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reduced them to discreet silence. Millicent 
was as bright and gay as possible, and 
happy to be back again; but Pattie was 
suffering from a bad headache, so she did 
not stay up very late, but begged permission 
to retire. 

The sisters had a long talk together that 
night, in spite of Pattie’s not feeling well. 
Millicent told her all her thoughts from the 
moment the diamonds were so unaccount- 
ably discovered in the little box in their 
trunk. It was with a feeling of gratitude 
that Pattie heard her sister say, with such 
trusting love, she knew it would be all 
explained. 

“And did you think I had abandoned 
you in that dreadful prison alone, dear?” 

“No, I knew you would come to me; 
but I was frightened at its being so long.” 

“T am not sure,” said Pattie musingly, 
“but what I did steal those jewels—in my 
mind.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Millicent 
indignantly ; ‘‘ of course you did not do any 
such thing.” 

“You see, love, I hoped nobody would 
come for them; and is that not stealing 
them in my mind, in the intention ?” 

“No, itis not. If you had seen anyone 
likely to have dropped them, you would 
have given them back on the spot,” said 
Millicent. 

“Yes, I did look out for a possible 
owner. But I might have advertised some- 
where,” said Pattie thoughtfully. 

“And where could we have got the 
money for printing bills to post over Paris, 
inquiring for a lady who had lost a brooch?” 

“True, dear, I should have had to borrow 
the money from Madame to do that.” 

“ And if she had got hold of the diamonds 
I feel sure she would have managed to 
keep them,” remarked Millicent. 

“T think that is probable.” 

“No, Pattie, you did not do wrong. 
Only, dear, you must tell me things in the 
future. If I had known about your finding 
the brooch, I would not have been so 
stupid and frightened when I saw the 
policemen break open your box, and I 
should not have given you all this trouble 
and bother, and made you ill with anxiety.” 

Pattie kissed her sister and patted the 
round rosy cheeks. 

“Do you think, dear, the Princess will 
do anything for us ?” asked the young girl. 

“No, I don’t. She has been very kind 
and considerate in healing our wounded 
feelings, but I don’t think she will do any 
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more. She will soon forget us in the whirl 
of her crowded life.” 

“TI don’t know. Princesses do things in 
stories,” said Millicent regretfully. 

“ Ah, my child, don’t draw your idea of 
life from stories. You will be disappointed,” 
said Pattie. 

“Tt was so nice driving in that carriage, 
and not feeling tired and yet having to 
walk,” remarked Millicent. 

“Do you know, Milly, I don’t think I 
shall ever want to sit in a fine carriage 
again as long as I live,” said Pattie. 

“Why?” asked Millicent, with round 
eyes of wonder and curiosity. 

“Because it would remind me of that 
awful drive from the Princess’s hotel to the 
Mairie, when I was thinking in an agony 
of what was happening to you. I hated 
the easy swaying motion of the springs, 
because I contrasted it with the misery you 
were suffering. It made me sick to hear the 
tap-tapping of the horses’ feet, because they 
seemed to be counting out the minutes of 
your suffering, and I was not there to 
encourage you and comfort you. That 
drive was a sort of awful nightmare to me: 
I wishing to fly to your rescue and yet 
unable to stir.” 

“Poor old Pat,” said Millicent, putting 
her cheek against her sister’s with a cooing 
noise as if she were a pigeon. “ Why, how 
burning your head is! You must not talk 
anymore. Go tosleepnow. Youare tired 
with all you have been through. Do you 
know, I did not feel it half as much as you 
did.” 

“You see, I knew I had brought it all 
on you, my poor child, and all my love 
availed nothing to help you,” said Pattie 
with a sob. 

“Nonsense!” said Millicent cheerily. 
“For my part, I shall consider the whole 
thing has been a piece of good luck for 
us. And I won’t give up believing the 
Princess will be good to us—else what's the 
use of having made the acquaintance of a 
real live princess? I am sure we’ve made 
a friend.” 

“T have, I know, found a true friend,” 
said Pattie, with emotion. 

“Who?” asked Millicent. 
great lady ?” 

“No, not a great lady, but a true friend 
nevertheless—Leopoldine.” 

“ Leopoldine!” exclaimed Millicent, much 
disappointed. “ Why, I thought you meant 
some one who would do something for us.” 

“She has done a great deal for me, 


“ Some other 























me more, 


and has taught 
who 


true-hearted Leopoldine, 


Millicent, 
Honest, 
stood by me in my hour of need un- 
flinchingly. I thought in my wickedness 
that the diamonds were going to be the 


beginning of my good luck. They only 
brought me evil; and my luck, if I had but 
eyes to see, was here at my hand all the 
time.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Millicent. 

“T have only to learn from Leopoldine, 
dear, the secret of her happy content, 
springing from honest pride in work well 
done. It is not that she does anything 
very wonderful or exciting. She merely 
does day by day faithfully and honourably 
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the work she is called upon to do in that 
station of life in which Providence has 
placed her. Oh, Millicent, what an example 
she is to me, who, with my superior advan- 
tages, could find no other way of showing 
my superiority than by repining against 
Fate. I see now how wicked was my 
rebellious pride. I shall try and learn 
from Leopoldine the shining lesson she 
can teach to all who have eyes to see; and 
if I can truly learn it, then I shall be richer 
than all the diamonds in Paris could make 
me.”’ 

Millicent looked at her wonderingly, only 
as yet faintly understanding what Pattie 
meant 


THE END 





Ofte Owhite SReep of Rorway. 


HE white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold, 
The white sheep of Norway, with fleeces dank and cold ; 
The fold that they are homing to is rough with ridgéd rock, 
And he’s a mighty shepherd that has them for his flock. 


O he’s a mighty shepherd, and no one knows his name, 

But he walks the pathless waters, as if on grass he came. 
His hair is like the night-rack, his eyes are like the sea, 
The whole world holds no shepherd so strong of hand as he. 


For he can race the east wind, and leash and lead the storm ; 

He can bid rise the south wind, and the west wind wet and warm. 
He can break a ship asunder, as a boy a clot of mould, 

And the white sheep of Norway he brings into the fold. 


The white sheep of Norway—they are the charging waves, 
And in their ocean pastures the sailors find their graves. 

But their shepherd leads them onward, and, at his feeding-call, 
Humble to his bidding come the great waves all. 


The shipmen and the merchants that go down to the sea, 

Have heard the shepherd call them, to the port where they would be ; 
And have seen gray in the moonlight, or splashed with noon-day gold 
The white sheep of Norway coming back to the fold. 


NORA HOPPER. 
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SCENE IN LUCERNE 


From the Painting by John Ruskin i+ the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


F Professor Ruskin it has been said 
() that many who have never read a line 
of his works have yet come within the 
circle of his influence. How much more 
may it be said that many who have studied 
his works yet never saw the man, and there- 
fore cannot, as they turn the pages that 
reveal his glowing thought, dwell on the 
living portrait which memory frames in a 
halo of reverence and gratitude. 

I am still young enough to feel that I 
would rather not recall too particularly the 
numberof years that have passed since | first 
saw Professor Ruskin; but distinct as on 
the day it happened the scene is before me, 
and, like a clear-cut cameo, in relief upon 
its monotinted background, this one event 
of my childhood stands out from the mono- 
tint of the forgotten. 

One of the large, bare rooms of one of 
Oxford’s public buildings—there were many 
pictures, and there was little else. How I 
came there I now know not: the whole 
starts into being at the point where the 
empty vastness had awakened me to a 
sense of awe and oppression. There were 
people there—that is, there were a few black - 
coated figures, each seemingly absorbed in 
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his own occupation ; and over all brooded 
the decorous stillness which made me feel 
as if, with every sound of my small feet on 
the carpetless floor, I committed a crime 
which announced itself automatically and 
drew shame upon me as the undeniable 
perpetrator. A child, suddenly finding 
itself in such surroundings, is almost as 
much alone, as much bewildered, surely, as 
it could be if suddenly dropped into a new 
world, 

Then, through great folding doors, of 
which one stood open, came a familiar, if 
somewhat awe-inspiring figure, and a voice, 
which to my small intelligence had always 
sounded very stern, suddenly revealed new 
tones that it had never been suspected to 
possess, sounding full of gentleness, fer me, 
in the strange immensity and void around. 
And bending towards me, not with the 
tenderness of a mother, but with the stately 
regard of the woman who was never a 
mother, and yet was much beside—a great 
lady, but with a heart to care for and pity 
the sorrow and forlornness of every forlorn 
and sorrowing thing—the owner of the voice 
asked, ‘“‘ Would you like to come and see a 
great picture ?” 
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Through the folding doors, into another 
room, yet more bare. In the corner, near 
the great window, a small table had been 
placed sideways, arranged with a view to 
the fall of light on a particular spot, and 
before it stood a tall figure in cap and gown 
—grey-haired even then—and my protector, 
leading me forward, said,‘ Professor Ruskin, 
this is my little god-child.” 

He gave me a kindly look, but made no 
other sign ; his eyes went back to the pic- 
ture in a moment, and he stood studying 
every line and detail with that peculiar look 
of tes thought, of drinking in the joy of 
beauty, which was often on his face when 
he looked at a picture that satisfied his 
fastidious esthetic intuition. The small 
oil-painting on the little deal table—the gem 
in the coldness and bareness—and that 
look on the face of the one who had known 
it for a gem before the world awakened to 
the fact and proclaimed it aloud—it is clear 
to me as though it had been yesterday. I 
did not know then that we were looking at 
Meissonier’s world-famed picture of Napo- 
leon on his grey horse; I did not know 
that it had been offered to Ruskin’s father, 
and that the son, who nowat last possessed it, 
had, the day before, gladly given a thousand 
pounds for what the father had rejected as 
too expensive at sixty--far less did I know 
that it should some day be sold again for 
many times that sum; but I have always 


that I first obtained the permission of the 
grown-up world—my world—to present my- 
self at the doors of the great lecture-room 
in the University Museum where Professor 
Ruskin’s audience would patiently sit out 
a long period of waiting for the brief but 
intense enjoyment of listening to the words 
that he would say, or, rather, as he would 
have expressed it, to the message that he 
had to deliver. His was one of the com- 
paratively few weekly lectures to which the 
public had the scietlags of admission, and 
what was its appreciation of that privilege 
one need have lived at that place in those 
years to know. Later on it was found 
necessary to modify the conditions of 
entrance, owing to the positively dangerous 
crush in the long corridor leading to the 
lecture-room and around the doors ; but I 
speak of a time before this. 

It need hardly be said that when there 
were applicants, more than could be accom- 
modated, not only for every seat in the 
hall, but for every inch of standing-room, 
and when undergraduates rejoiced, rather 
than otherwise, to sit perched on seemingly 
impossible window-sills and other lofty 
coigns of vantage, the grown-up world was 
unanimous that “children were not 
admitted.” But when in a small breast 
there is a fierce desire to do any given 
thing, and permission is always withheld- 
with a justice so palpable later, when 
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From the Painting by John Ruskin tn the Fitzwilliam Musenm, Cambridge. 


felt glad that the first time I saw Professor 
Ruskin—it was the first of many—he was 
looking at that picture. 

It must have been nearly ten years later 


you are “a child,” or “too young” 


( By permission.) 


positions are reversed—on the ground that 
child- 
100d and youth become not only vanity, 


but the walls of a strong tower, in which, 
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being compelled to dwell by no wish of 
your own, you are in durance vile. Yet, 
with natural inconsequence, on the day 
when I was adjudged old enough to go, [ 
was full only of misgiving. And to make 
matters worse, my mother was, for some 
reason, unable to accompany me; I had 
either to venture alone or to stay at home. 
[ trembled, but I went. When I reached the 
entrance to the museum I was ready to 
run away; when the corridor was behind 
me, and I was on the stair leading to the 
lecture-room, retreat was cut off; I could 
only go with the crowd. 

One obstacle loomed large in imagination 
—the jealous guardian of the door. I was 
close to the door now. “The room’s full, 
ladies ; the room’s full. No one else can be 
admitted,” said the janitor. My heart 
sank, but I determined to make one more 
effort. Ashe turned to oppose my entrance, 
his face suddenly changed. He looked 
past me, beyond me, over my head; the 
next moment he was respectfully standing 
aside to allow the wife of one of the heads 
of houses to pass to the seat reserved for 
her. I did not know, until [ was gratefully 
squeezing myself into a small spece on one 
of the benches, what happy accident had 
helped me to get in. 

But who cared for petty personal slights 
or discomforts when once Professor Ruskin 
entered, and the roar of applause that 
greeted him had subsided, and every sound 
was hushed, lest one tone of the low, clear 
voice—it was never a strong voice—should 
be lost? It used to be said that whatever 
was announced to be the subject of his 
lecture, of that subject you would hear 
least. He carried into the lecture-room, as 
he carried everywhere, the delightful per- 
versity which was among his great personal 
charms. Received opinion was never his 
guide. I once heard him say in a lecture 
that he was fully persuaded that everyone 
ought to be taught to dance, because grace 
of movement was beautiful and elevating, 
and therefore in the true sense educating ; 
but that he had not yet made up his mind 
as to its being necessarily good that every- 
one should be taught to read. 

His lectures may best be described as 
an enchanting form of conversation in 
which the talking was all on one side. He 
generally brought written notes, but seldom 
looked at them. He passed from point to 
point with never a trace of either hurry or 
hesitation, his melodious voice and highly 
cultured delivery the fit exponents of lofty 
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thought and ideals which never, bowed to 
the opinion of the majority. He had the 
gift of leading his hearers to love what was 
beautiful by placing beauty before them, and 
leaving it to reveal itself. Yet the splendour 
of language never seemed to cost him an 
effort—its unstudied ease made it restful ; 
one left his lecture-room with the sense of 
having been wooed to lovelier thoughts and 
nobler aims by a teacher who united perfect 
gentleness with inflexible conviction of 
right. If it be true that the poet is the eye 
of his generation, that to him it is given to 
see what common eyes see not, and to 
show to others the beauty seen, then, in the 
truest sense, John Ruskin was a poet. And 
from his love of the beautiful followed his 
horror of the purely utilitarian. He grieved 
over nature’s work destroyed that man 
might growrich. In the clash of machinery, 
the march of what the world calls progress, 
he saw only outrage and destruction, men 
turning from the true riches to feed upon 
the husks of swine. Unpractical, no doubt, 
and impracticable, his view when applied to 
great communities of men; but full of 
meaning and living force when applied to 
individual souls: and this is his great 
power as a teacher. 

It is gone like a dream, and one more 
of the well-known personalities that lent 
dignity to the Oxford of the past lies folded 
in the waxen calm of death. But “the 
message” lives on. As I look out now 
through the long, low window beside which 
I spend so many of my contented days, the 
garden is wintry and bare, and the pigeons 
that flutter down look cold and dispirited ; 
but spring will be with us soon, and the 
bare, trailing boughs of the creeper will 
warm into life and leaf, and the Clematis 
Montana will pile feathery snow on the 
outhouse roof at the first foot-fall of summer. 
And I might have seen it all and been 
ignorant of its beauty but for his teaching 
long ago. And, by-and-by, when the blue- 
rocks skim down to my feet as I stand 
in the sunshine, and the young ones hurry 
about helplessly, and run to the mothers 
who yesterday fed them and to-day teach 
them to help themselves with such com- 
mendable firmness and superb neglect, I 
shall know that, but for the words I heard 
him speak when he pleaded for the life of 
God’s creatures, and reasoned sternly 
against an unworthy sport, sanctioned of 
man, I might never have seen the opal on 
their glossy necks, or the myriad-tinted 
wonder of their iridescent wings. 




















The Romance of a Library 
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ia one of the upper rooms situated in 
what is called the White Wing of 
the British Museum are a number 
of presses, or book-cases, of the existence 
of which the great public of sightseers 
and general readers are almost entirely 
unaware. It is indeed true that many a 
time in the course of the day are one or 
more of the sacred cupboards unlocked, in 
order to send down volumes of various 
sizes and contents for the use of students 
who have asked for them; but the presses 
themselves and the room in which they 
stand are outside the ken of the world at 
large, and very few persons can form a 
correct idea of the quiet but unceasingly 
busy life that is lived there by those who are, 
under superior authorities, the guardians 
and dispensers of the treasures contained 
therein. This secluded store-room has 
two sides, one being set aside for printed 
books in diverse languages of the East, and 
the other containing an equally diverse 
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collection of works written with a quill, a 
reed, a stylus, or some other serviceable 


instrument. The passage between the two 
sides is not very wide, as indeed the 


relationship between manuscript works and 
printed books is so close that a wide 
separation would have been hardly justifi- 
able. For the moment only the manuscript 
side of the room is to engage our attention. 
Here repose within a number of well-built, 
and even ingeniously constructed presses, 
large collections of well-bound, well-cleaned, 
and well-mended volumes, written at 
different times and in different climes, in 
the various languages that were once 
spoken, or are still spoken, in Palestine, 
Arabia, India, Persia, and many other 
countries of the East. What do these 
mysterious volumes contain? What sort 
of a history have they had, and in what 
manner mt | by what routes did they reach 
the great museum at Bloomsbury? These 
are some of the questions which may 
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rightly be asked, and may as rightly be 
answered. The information must, however, 
be given little by little, and the present 
paper is only designed to offer the inquirer 
as much satisfaction as possible with regard 
to the Syriac manuscripts which occupy one 
corner of the room of which a mental 
glimpse has just been given to the reader. 

The great bulk of the Syriac volumes 
which are now so carefully stored at 
Bloomsbury were brought thither from the 
home of so many other ancient relics— 
namely Egypt; and we shall see later on 
that—like so many tribes of men in ancient 
times—a large number of these works did 
not originally see the light in the valley of 
the Nile, but were immigrants from 
Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries. 
Before, however, tracing the interesting 
and truly romantic history of the 
600 volumes or so which came to us in 
the manner just mentioned, it is only fair 
to pay the tribute due to the earlier 
English collectors by whom the nucleus of 
the Syriac library was formed. Sixty-six 
volumes belonging to the original small 
Syriac library in the Museum once be- 
longed to Claudius Rich, British Consul at 
Bagdad, who had acquired most of them 
at Mossul in 1820. Four volumes were 
part of the great library collected in the 
earlier decenniums of the seventeenth 
century by Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk. The Egerton 
Library, which was bequeathed to the 
Museum by the will of Francis Henry 
Egerton, eighth Earl of Bridgewater, 
contained four Syriac volumes. In the 
great Sloane collection, which must be 
regarded as the real forerunner of the 
British Museum, there were two Syriac 
manuscripts ; and the interesting Harleian 
Library also boasts of a Syriac volume. 
Several of these works are of real import- 
ance, as for instance copies of the Gospel 
in the translation of Thomas Harkel; a 
Syrian Masorah, entitled “The Book of 
the Vowel-points of the Holy Scriptures ” ; 
acts of early Persian martyrs; and the 
chronicle of Elias bar Shinaya. But the 
more striking aspect of our earlier Syriac 
collection was its conspicuous indians 
and poverty as compared with the Syriac 
libraries of Oxford, Paris, and Rome. 

In this state of comparative indigence we 
were not, however, destined to remain 
long. The great immigration of volumes 
from Egypt began in the year 1838, and 
continued up to 1851. The result of this 
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movement was, that at the end of the 
period just named, the British Museum 
was known all over the world as the 
depository of the greatest and most impor- 
tant Syriac library in existence. 

How did this come about, and where 
were the volumes lodged before they came 
to us? In order to answer this question, 
we must pay a mental visit to a certain 
convent in the Nitrian desert, lying to the 
north-east of Cairo. I mean the convent 
known as that of St. Mary Deipara, or of 
the Syrians. 

The best plan will be, if we suppose our- 
selves to have made Cairo our headquarters 
during our visit to Egypt. From Cairo we 
shall, of course, make frequent excursions 
to various spots of interest. One fine day 
we engage a boat to take us northwards to 
the village of Terrané, not for the sake of 
that little place itself, but only on account 
of its being the spot on the banks of the 
Nile that is nearest to the convent, or 
rather group of convents, which we desire 
to visit. At Terrané we procure camels 
and the other necessary equipments of 
persons and things, and then proceed 
across the plain before us in the direction of 
the well-known group of Natron Lakes and 
the valley around them. After a journey of 
about thirty-five miles we shall find our- 
selves in the region celebrated under the 
name of the desert of Scete, the great resort 
of Christian ascetics in the early ages of 
the Church. It is said by some that 
there were originally as many monasteries 
in this valley (desert being almost a mis- 
nomer under the circumstances) as _ there 
are days in the year. At the present time, 
however, only four of these monasteries 
continue to exist—namely, those of Macarius 
the Great, of Amba Bishai, of Baramus, 
and last—though certainly not least—that 
of St. Mary Deipara, or of the Syrians. 
All the four monasteries are very ancient. 
We indeed need not go so far as to believe 
that the picture of the Madonna which is 
found in one of the chapels of the Syrian 
Monastery was actually painted by the 
hand of the evangelist St. Luke. Nor need 
we even accept the legend that a certain 
tree within the precincts of the same 
convent grew out of a staff which St. 
Ephrem Syrus placed outside the door of 
a cell inhabited by a monk on whom the 
saint one day called. The great antiquity 
of all these convents, as well as their great 
importance during the earlier centuries of the 
Christian Church, is, however, undoubted. 
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But let us without delay approach the con- 
vent of St. Mary Deipara, in which the Syriac 
manuscripts of which we are speaking were 
stored before they were lodged at Blooms- 
bury, London. We see bofore us, to use— 
with some modifications—the words of the 
Hon. Robert Curzon (afterward Lord de la 
Zouche), who visited the Natron Valley in 
the year 1837, “a high stone wall, surround- 
ing a square enclosure, of an acre or so in 
extent. A large square tower commands 
the narrow entrance, which is closed by a 
low and narrow iron door. Within is a 
good-sized church in tolerable preservation, 
standing nearly in the centre of the 
enclosure, which contains nothing else but 
some ruined buildings, contrasted by a 
garden in one corner radiant with all the 
fresh luxuriance of tropical vegetation.” 
Now that we have begun to look at the 
scene with the genial (and perhaps a little 
over-humorous) eyes of Mr. Curzon, it will 
be best to accompany him in his search for 
the Syriac manuscripts, without, however, 
forgetting our indebtedness to the learned 
Tischendorf, who visited the same monas- 
teries in the year 1844. 

The great object of our attention will 
accordingly be the big tower which com- 
mands the narrow entrance to the monas- 
tery. In order to reach the door of the 
tower we must ascend a steep flight of steps. 
Then we déscend a narrow staircase until 
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clothed in leather. Abbot. 
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we find ourselves in a handsome vaulted 
room, which in the ancient days of pro- 
sperity served as the oil-cellar of the little 
monastic community. On one side of this 
room is a narrow low door, which leads to 
a small closet vaulted with stone; and 
when we have made our entry there, we are 
in no other place than the former deposi- 
tory of the manuscripts which now rest in 
the White Wing of our own great National 
Library. 

But what a difference! Instead of the 
neat and orderly rows of well-bound 
volumes, which are a delight to all who are 
privileged to look at them in their entirety, 
we only see on that fine day in March 1837 
a huge mass of loose vellum pages. Our 
humorous friend and leader, Mr. Curzon, 
keeps on poking into this mass with a zest 
born of curiosity and high spirits combined, 
“by which exertion he raised such a cloud of 
fine pungent dust, that the monks relieved 
each other in holding our only candle at 
the door, while the dust made us sneeze 
incessantly, as we turned over the scattered 
leaves of vellum.”” In the meanwhile “ two 
monks who were struggling in the corner 
pulled out a great big manuscript of a brown 
and musty appearance, and of prodigious 
weight, which was tied together with a cord. 

“* Here is a box!’ exclaimed the two 
monks ; ‘ we have found a box, and a heavy 
one too.’ 


Mr. Curzon's Egyptian 
servants. 
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“*A box!’ shouted the blind abbot, who 
was standing in the outer darkness of the 
oil-cellar. ‘A box! Where is it? Bring 
it out! bring out the box! Heaven be 
praised! We have found a treasure ! 
Lift up the box! Pull out the box!’” 

Such was the scene enacted in the 
greatest extant Syriac library in the year 
1837. This “box,” together witha very large 
number of other manuscript volumes, was 
certainly worthy of being rescued from the 
dismal confinement in which it then lay, 
and, as we know, rescued it was. The 
great codex which to the imagination of the 
monks appeared a box witha treasure in it, 
may be supposed to repose safely now under 
a civilised government side by side with the 
other prisoners, great and small, that were 
then languishing in confusion in the nether- 
most parts of the tower which guards the 
entrance to the monastery of the Syrians 
in the valley of the Natron Lakes. 

But before proceeding to explain by what 
means and in what manner the transference 
of the library from the desert of Scete to 
Bloomsbury took place, we must ascertain 
how the manuscripts came to their last 
destination but one; and we must also 
inquire how the “torn and tattered” state 
in which we have just seen them was brought 
about. For this purpose we must—much 
to our grief-—forsake Mr. Curzon’s genial 
company for a while, and make a double 
journey of considerable length—namely, 
a journey backwards in time to the 
beginning of the tenth century A.D., and 
simultaneously a journey eastwards, from 
Egypt into Syria and Mesopotamia. It 
may be said at once that even Sir Hans 
Sloane has—in proportion, of course—not 
done more for the British Museurn that was 
to be than Moses, the Nisibene, abbot of 
the Syrian monastery from the year .927, 
accomplished for his adopted home in the 
Valley of the Natron Lakes. This Moses— 
who is referred to in one of the manu- 
scripts acquired by him for his community 
as “our boast and the ornament of 
the whole holy church, Mar Moses, abbot 
of the convent”—in fact made the 
library what in the days of its prosperity 
it was. In the same year in which he was 
elected abbot, he was sent on a mission to 
Bagdad, in order to procure from the 
reigning Caliph the remission of the poll- 
tax which had been demanded of the 
monks ; and when he returned home in the 
year 932, he not only brought the welcome 
news that the poll-tax had been remitted, 
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but also enriched the convent with no less 
than 250 volumes, which he had procured 
partly by purchase, and partly as presents, 
during his extensive journey through Syria 
and Mesopotamia. There was indeed a 
fairly large nucleus of a library in the con- 
vent of St. Mary Deipara before the time of 
the abbot Moses, for it had been receiving 
presents of books from every part of the 
vast region throughout which Syriac was 
spoken, and more especially so from the city 
of Tagrit, or Tekrit,' on the banks of the 
Tigris, and from Tagritans residing in Egypt. 
But an addition of 250 volumes in one con- 
tribution was so large an increase in the 
literary treasures of the convent that 
the fame of the collection must have 
become more than doubled since that 
date. Moses also continued later on to 
employ some of the funds at the disposal of 
his community in further augmenting the 
library, and there can, in fact, be no doubt 
that our national collection of Syriac manu- 
scripts owes much more to Moses the Nisi- 
bene than a very large number of persons 
are aware of. 

During the remainder of the tenth century, 
and also in the following century, the library 
kept on growing in fame and usefulness. It 
would be interesting at this point to make 
a detailed examination of the histories of 
individual volumes contained in the collec- 
tion, and to enlarge upon the beauties and 
features of special interest exhibited by 
codices written as early as A.p. 411, 464, 
474, 501, 509, etc. One would like to 
make the acquaintance of the careful and 
industrious scribes who wrote them, peep 
into the cells where the work was done, 
examine the reeds with which they wrote, 
and the ink ysed, and, maybe, watch them 
preparing the beautiful vellum of which the 
manuscripts consist. But we must hasten 
on a little, lest the end of our task be delayed 
too long. 

The subsequent history of the great 
library of the Syrian monastery is, alas ! ve 
far from being cheery. With the twelft 
century the period of decadence set in. 
Most of the precious volumes began to lie 
neglected, the books required for the daily 
services alone escaping the general inatten- 
tion. “More than one monk,” says the 
learned Wright, whose instructive guidance 
we are now following, “lifts up his voice 


1 The convent of St. Mary Deipara was in fact the 
private property of the merchants of Tekrit, having 
been purchased by them for the sum of 12,000 dinars 
in gold. 











in lamentation over the mass of mouldering 
tomes which found no readers, whilst a feeble 
brother acknowledges that he had read part 
of a book without understanding a single 
word.” Efforts were indeed made from 
time to time ‘to renovate the library, to 
mend torn leaves, to rebind volumes with 
loosened backs and tattered sides, and to 
arrange them in decent order in the deposi- 
tory assigned to them in the monastery. But 
ruin was determined to have its way. The 
diminution in the number of inmates, 
together with the ignorance of the few—and 
sometimes, as it appears, of the one—who 
remained there, was bound to have a very 
unfavourable, and even destructive, effect 
upon the library. The last effort at renova- 
tion—and that of a barbarous kind rather— 
appears to have been made in the year 
1624, when the library is reported to have 
comprised 403 volumes; and, Professor 
Wright adds with a sort of mournful re- 
signation that “we have, perhaps, reason 
to be thankful that they withheld their 
hands,” for if even in earlier times the 
restoration of one manuscript brought with 
it the destruction of another of equal, or 
even greater, value, “ what could be expected 
from the barbarism of the fifteenth or seven- 
teenth century ?”’ 

And now we come to brighter days— 
namely, to the time when the library began 
to become known to Europeans, and when, 
in consequence, the prospect opened itself 
out of releasing the volumes from their 
Egyptian bondage, and of bringing them into 
the more promising surroundings of one 
European capital or another. It would be 
interesting to mentally accompany all the 
European travellers of note who visited 
the Syrian convent and its far-famed— 
though half-ruined—library since the days 
of the monk Egidius Lochiensis in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth up to near 
the middle of the present century. This 
would, however, involve us in narrations 
concerning the adventures—and in some 
cases, misapprehensions — of travellers, 
rather than the vicissitudes of the manu- 
scripts themselves, and we will therefore con- 
centrate our attention on the visits of those 
who succeeded in some measure or other 
in influencing the fate of the collection as 
a Whole, or, at any rate, of some portion of 
it. This practical plan of treatment will 
force us not only to pass by the names of 
Egidius Lochiensis already mentioned, and 
of Vansleb who visied the Natron Lakes in 
1672, but, much to our regret, also by that 
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of Robert Huntingdon, successively provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of 
Raphoe, who, when Chaplain at Aleppo, 
undertook a journey to the desert of Scete 
in 1678 or 1679, in the hope of procuring 
the Syriac version of the epistles of St. 
Ignatius, but succeeded not. The first 
traveller who, though not a European, 
went on a successful journey to the Syrian 
convents in the service of European learn- 
ing, was Elias Assemani, the cousin of 
the famous Joseph Stephen Assemani ; and 
the patron who sent him there was no less 
a person than the then reigning Pope. 
Assemani arrived at the convent of St. 
Mary Deipara about the end of June 1707, 
and he managed matters so well with the 
monks, that they at last allowed him the 
privilege of inspecting their library. To 
see the manuscripts was to conceive the eager 
desire of obtaining possession of the whole 
collection. But “frightened, perhaps, by 
the anathemas, denounced in almost every 
volume by its donor, against all those who 
should be in any way instrumental in 
alienating it—suspicious by nature, and 
ready to suppose that what a stranger was 
eager to get hold of must contain some 
treasure—they turned a deaf ear to his 
request for the sale of the whole collection, 
and only with very great difficulty were they 
induced to part with thirty-four volumes, 
one of which was in Arabic!” “This valu- 
able though limited number of volumes,” 
wrote the late Dr. Cureton, “ had a rather 
tragic journey to Rome. The boat, namely, 
in which Assemani carried them on his 
way to Cairo was upset by a violent gust 
of wind, and all the manuscripts, together 
with their new possessor and the monk who 
accompanied him from the Syriac convent, 
fell into the water. The monk was drowned, 
but Assemani and the manuscripts were 
rescued. That the volumes suffered from the 
immersion goes without saying. The slime 
was, however, carefully wiped away, and 
the manuscripts were finally selene in the 
Vatican, about Christmas 1707.” 

Rome thus secured a first share in the 
collection of volumes stored in the monas- 
tery of St. Mary Deipara. Not everybody, 
however, was pleased with the strangers. 
Some held them to be rubbish, and others 
declared that they ought to be destroyed on 
account of the heretical doctrines suhelied 
in them. Wiser counsels, however, pre- 
vailed. The manuscripts were handed over 
to the care of J. 8. Assemani, who was also 
sent on a further mission to the Nitrian desert, 
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with the object of securing more. But the 
new emissary was by no means as success- 
ful as his nephew Elias had been. The 
monks allowed him to handle the manu- 
scripts, and even to make a selection. 
In the end, however, he was only permitted 
to carry off a few volumes, but these were 
of great value. 

The two English travellers who were 
instrumental in preparing the way for the 
final acquisition of the library by the British 
Government are Lord Prudhoe, who visited 
the convent in 1828, and the Hon. R. 
Curzon, to the humorous account of whose 
visit we have already referred. Lord 
Prudhoe only succeeded in purchasing a few 
manuscripts from the monks of St. Mary 
Deipara, but when presenting these volumes 
to Mr. Tattam (of whom more presently), 
he at the same time gave him an account 
of the small vaulted room with its trap-door, 
with which we have already acquainted the 
reader, and this account was no doubt of 
the same value to the future explorer of the 
Nitrian monasteries as a good map of a 
hostile country to an officer in command of 
an invading expedition. 

The Rev. H. Tattam, afterwards arch- 
deacon of Bedford, who set out for Egypt 
in 1838, had mainly his Coptic Dictionary 
in view, for which he desired to collect 
manuscript materials, but his chief success 
probably lay in the “sack-full” ' and more of 
Syriac manuscripts which he purchased atthe 
convent of the Syrians, for on his return to 
England, the British Museum was enriched 
by no less than forty-nine Syriac volumes 
of great antiquity and considerable value. 

These codices were, however, only the 
first instalment of a larger accession of 
Syriac works. As, from the accounts given 
on all hands, it seemed likely that 200 manu- 
scripts at least were still enclosed in the 
small vaulted room with the “narrow 
low door” before it, application was 
made by the Trustees of the British 
Museum to the Treasury for a small grant 
of mohey to enable them to purchase the 
whole collection. The necessary sum was 
granted, and Mr. Tattam was commissioned 
to undertake a second journey. By the 
help of a sheikh who bore primitive rule in 
a village on the borders of the desert, he 
succeeded in concluding a contract with the 
monks for the acquisition of their entire 
Syriac library. Mr. Tattam informs us 

! An interesting account of this visit is contained in 


the Journal of Miss Platt, who accompanied her step- 
father, Mr. Tattam, on this journey. 


himself that ten men and eight donkeys 
were employed in conveying the manu- 
scripts from the convent to the sheikh’s 
house. No sooner had this happened than 
Mr. Tattam, with praiseworthy celerity, 
packed all his effects, nailed up the boxes, 
had them transported to the boats before 
morning dawned, and before ten o’clock 
the next day they were on their way to 
Alexandria. 

The volumes thus added to the British 
Museum now constitute no less than 315 
separate numbers ; but although the contract 
was for the whole collection, it turned out 
not long after that the mine was by no means 
exhausted yet. Dr. Tischendorf, who visited 
the convent in 1844, tried to get hold of the 
remnants—by no means scanty—of the 
library, but he was only permitted to carry 
off a certain number of vellum leaves which 
were lying about on the floor, among which, 
however, he found enough to repay him 
for his trouble. 

The final effort to obtain all the manu- 
scripts possessed by the monks was made 
by the aid of a certain M. Auguste Pacho, 
a native of Alexandria, who was enlisted 
by the late Dr. Cureton for this by no 
means easy task. It took M. Pacho about 
six weeks to gain the confidence of the 
monks, with whom he resided as a guest 
for that time. At last they agreed to sell 
him the remainder of the library which Mr. 
Tattam had fondly believed to have acquired 
in its entirety. The second purchaser pro- 
ceeded with all due caution. He swept 
up, so it is reported, every fragment from 
the floor of the library, sought out scraps 
in all parts of the convent, superintended 
the packing of the volumes in person, and 
indeed took every precaution possible to 
secure even the last remnant of the literary 
treasures which had so long lain useless in 
the convent cells. 

M. Pacho appears, however, to have had 
his own views about the manuscripts. 
Instead of proceeding straight to London, 
as Dr. Cureton had expected him to do, he 
determined on carrying them first through 
other capitals. his diversion of M. 
Pacho’s journey caused Dr. Cureton some 
considerable anxiety, and it probably also 
“cost her Majesty’s Government some 
additional pounds sterling.” The great 
bulk of the new acquisitions indeed reached 
theirrightful destination, foron November11, 
1847, no less than 163 numbers of Syriac 
manuscripts were added to the British 
Museum Library; but it is also certain 
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that M. Pacho had kept back a good 
many fine volumes with the intention of 
making more capital out of them. With 
ten of these he actually presented himself 
at the Museum in 1851, and found no diffi- 
culty in disposing of them ; four others— 
the very fine copy of the “ Ecclesiastical 
History” of Eusebius in Syriac, dated 
A.D. 462, among them—were sold to the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg in 1852 

and even as late as 1870—or later still— 
@ rumour went about that somewhere in 
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senses develop a sharper power of per- 
ception in one or other of the remain- 
ing faculties, so it was also in a manner 
with the literary gifts of the Syrians. 
The absence of originality was amply 
compensated by a rather prodigious 
amount of reproductiveness. In Biblical 
studies, in theology, in history, in science, 
and in all other parts of their literature, 
they worked on well-known and excellent 
models, and thus succeeded 3 in producing a 
literature, whicl 
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Cairo or Alexandria there were no less than 
thirty or forty vellum manuscripts, which 
indeed could hardly have come from any 
other source except the monastery of St. 
Mary Deipara. 

Of the stores of ancient literature con- 
tained in the great library, which in its 
great bulk had thus finally ‘found its resting 
place at the British Museum, Bloomsbury, 
there is no intention to say more than a 
word or twoin this place. The Syrians were 
not, it mu:: be admitted, original thinkers or 
writers. But as it is said that persons who 
are stinted in the use of one of their five 


original interest—has exercised a consider- 
able amount of fascination on the minds of 
Western students. For the textual criticism 
of both the Old and the New Testament, as 
also for the history of the early ages of the 
Church, Syriac is ‘of very great importance 
indeed, as the list of works published from 
these very manuscripts by the late Dr. 
Cureton is alone sufficient to testify. For 
the rest, the Syrians have not been wen 
their literary stars. They have had— 
mention only a few ’ of their great names— 
their Ephrem Syrus, their Jacob of Se rugh, 
their John of Asia, their Jacob of Edessa, 
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their Honain ibn Ishak, their Elias bar 
Shinaya, and their Gregory Bar-Hebreus. 
It is this literature that is preserved for us 
in such great abundance in the library of 
St. Mary Deipara, and which in its com- 
pleteness embraces—as we have seen— 
besides the great Museum Collection, also a 





considerable contingent at the Vatican, 
smaller nun.bers at Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, and a variety of other volumes on the 
whereabouts of which it is a rather difficult 
task to speculate. Surely the saying is 
true, Habent sua fata littere. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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UT in the channel, where the islands 
fringed the sea, stood a rock which, 
even in summer days, looked gloomy, 

and on it the house of Jacob Rosendal, 
pilot. 

When the soft breezes from the South 
began to take the place of the keen, shrill 
air of the North, the tightened fingers of 
the frost, which had lain all through the 
winter on the scene, suddenly unclasped. 
Little patches of grass and tender carpets 
of moss spread magically on islands and 
islets. From Helsingfors, from Wyborg, 
from Frederickshavn, the people trooped 
down to the deserted wood-yards in the 
harbour of Femka, and with noise and 
light and the laughter of joyous hearts the 
world seemed to awake from the sleep of 
the long, long night. Then the steamers 
from England, seeking cargoes from the 
inexhaustible forests, appeared in the offing ; 
and Jacob piloted the ships through the 
lurking treacheries of the channel to the 
anchorage and back to the open sea. 

Swiftly a month or two passed, and the 
procession of the summer was _ reversed. 
The last ship of the season went on her 
voyage. The folk returned to the towns 
with their harvest of wages. The night, 
like a serpent extending itself, crushed the 
dwindling day into briefer compass. The 
wind out of the east—wild and triumphant, 
yet eternally querulous—came in gusts 
»etween the islands, tossing the fir-trees as 
it tosses the face of the waters when it is 
abroad on the deep. The frost touched the 
world—coyly at first, by-and-by with more 
daring, finally with that grasp which one 


thing alone can slacken. Then the pilot and 
his daughter made snug their dwelling and 
dreamed by the fireside, thinking the long 
thoxghts of the lonely. 

So was it for many years. 
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After one fierce winter, Jacob did not 
seem to waken with his usual briskness 
when the south wind began to proclaim 
the advent of summer. There was a stiff- 
ness in his bones. He could not spring 
with the same light foot as formerly up the 
sides of the vessels which signalled for his 
services. At times he had the air of a man 
whose thoughts refuse to fix themselves on 
his surroundings. People began to say to 
one another, “Jacob is becoming an old 
man fast.” 

But the summer passed. The grey days, 
telling surely that winter was on the wing 
and near, wrapped tue empty harbour in a 
peculiar gloom. Only one or two cottages 
round the bay were still tenanted by the 
summer workers. Femka looked like a 
man slowly nodding to sleep in his chair 
by the fire when the day is done. 

It was the afternoon of November 20. 
The fitful light was dying off the islands 
and the sea, and in the east the clouds 
were already dark. Jacob was going round 
his homestead for a last survey before night 
fell. A strange, horrid feeling passed through 
him—a shudder of solitude, as though all 
the world had gone to its tomb and he alone 
of his race remained. He recovered himself, 
however, quickly, and looked up with a 
sense of gratitude to the window of the 
cottage, where his daughter, Bertha, had 
already placed the lamp that shone forth 


ag He was about to ascend to the 
door, but first looked over the bay to the 


eastward where the island of Allu lay. 
Suddenly, in the direction he turned, he 
saw a blue light—the pilot signal—flaring. 
It died out, and was twice repeated. A 
summons for him, surely; yet what could 
it mean? The season was over. No ship 
was expected. Besides, a ship usually 
anchored, if the evening had fallen, and 

















waited for daylight before summoning a 
pilot. 

Then it occurred to him that it might be 
a ship in distress, and he hesitated no longer, 
but ascended to his cottage to prepare for 
his voyage in the dark and the cold. 
Bertha tried to dissuade him, or rather to 
persuade him to take her as his companion ; 
but he replied somewhat heavily, “No, 
girl; the night is not fit. I will get the 
ship to anchor and bring her in in the 
morning.” So she wrapped him warmly 
against the chill of the night, and went 
with him down to the little pilot boat. She 
saw him set his sail and draw out into the 
darkness, and then turned with a tear in 
her eye, which was indeed a prayer, to the 
empty cottage where she would need a 
woman’s bravery—the bravery that waits. 

A stiff task lay before the old pilot. 
With the wind as it was he would have to 
beat right into it. But the dance of his 
boat on the waves, the hiss of the water as 
it swept past him into the wake, the blasts 
of the wind, like strident voices, caught 
from far-distant snows, roused all the spirit 
of the man. And then there awoke within 
him the soul of his race—those ancestors 
whose dim figures loom bewitchingly in 
the dawn of history—hardy kings of the 
wild Northern sea. Never, like modern 
sailors, did they coquet with the waters 
and reserve their ardent love for maidens 
of the shore. To them the sea was a bride 
more winsome than king’s daughters. Its 
caresses were their solace. Its voices drew 
them from feast and fell. On its bosom 
they nestled when the last sleep closed 
their eyes. 

All this ancient fire flamed in the heart 
of Jacob Rosendal. The gloom was gone 
from him. His eyes, which, when he 
embarked, had the settled sadness of one 
whose duty leads through peril, had now 
the glitter of a youth’s hasting to his 
shadowed tryst. What feats he performed! 
As he reached the narrow, rock-girt channel 
which separates Allu from its sister-island, 
the gusty wind threatened to engulf the 
intrepid pilot. Still he held on, and 
weathered the point in safety. 

Then he expected to find the vessel which 
had summoned him. But what he saw, as 
his eye swept the dark horizon, was—far 
down the flood which opened at this point 
to very stately proportions—a blur of light, 
and over it the blue flare of the pilot signal. 
Jacob was disappointed. It would take him 
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half the night to reach the distant beacon, 
and it was outof his range of duty. The spirit 
of adventure, however, surged in his blood 
and he would not turn back. Forth into 
the dark he crept, with only the light and 
the scarcely traceable outline of the nearer 
islands to guide him. How many hours 
passed in that momentary battle with the 
storm he knew not. He measured now not 
by time but by distance. 

At length it became apparent to him 
that he was approaching an island instead 
of a ship; and the light was that of a 
mansion of such size as he had never seen. 
His soul was deep in wonder, yet he had 
no thought of halting. Steering for the 
light he entered a bay, on the shoreward 
side of which was a landing at a flight of 
broad steps leading up to the level of the 
palace. It would have surprised the old 
man, had he reflected, that he leapt from 
his boat with the spring of youth; but his 
mind was that blank of thought which a 
mystery creates. As he gazed at the faces 
he met, in the light which now was like 
unto midday for splendour, he was amazed 
that mortals could be so serene. They 
were the only familiar sight in this place of 
enchantment, yet they too were a marvel. 
The Femka pilot was utterly bewildered by 
the scene; and while he mused on this 
palace so resplendent that it might be one 
of those lavish piles which enrich the 
dreams of childhood, some one bade him 
follow. 

He was ushered into a Presence, where 
the very air seemed to do reverence. His 
mind shook with fear. Truly he had been 
beguiled to his undoing. With downcast 
eyes and troubled soul he waited, silent and 
helpless, for what should happen. There- 
upon the Glorious One spoke to him with a 
sweetness which solved his every fear: 

“Jacob Rosendal, thou art summoned, 
with a welcome, to thy reward. When 
thou hast piloted ships out to the open sea, 
hast thou not seen a light in the eyes of 
the crew and heard a gladness in their 
voices? Their vessel was turning home- 
ward. Far across the dividing waters love 
had signalled to them, fluttering its ensign 
of enticing peace which no distance can 
obscure. And at that call they forgot the 
perilous and stormy sea, and remembered 
only that they were going home. 

“So, Jacob, thou too hast replied when 
the time was come and the signal given— 
for this is My Father’s House.” 

HENRY CROMBIE. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE WOULD NOT HAVE CREATED GREATER CONSTERNATION 


“ TT is not generally known that we have 
in this country a crocodile,” said a 
cocoanut planter of the Biscayne 

country. “‘I lived in Florida, near the 

Miami, for months before I knew it. I 

met the Seminoles from up the swamp 

every now and then, and when I asked 
for game they always referred to what 
they called the ‘sharp-nosed ’gator,’ which 

I supposed was the common alligator. One 

day, however, I came across an Indian who 

had the skull of one of these sharp-nosed 

‘gators for sale. I bought it, and at once 

was struck with the difference between it 

and that of the alligator. One was pointed, 
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with sharp teeth; the other flat and 
round-nosed, with blunt crushing teeth. 
Here, unsuspected, at least by the majority 
of white people, I discovered was as 
perfect a crocodile as could be found on 
the Nile, and I determined to capture one 
if possible. 

‘Alligators were fairly common and it 
was difficult to distinguish them from the 
crocodiles ; but I learned that the crocodiles 
were found near the mouths of streams, in 
salt water, and that the alligators were more 
at home up stream. About this time a 
party of friends from New York came 
down to my plantation, so we organised a 

















hunt, and for several days scoured the little 
bays and inclosed areas of the coast ; went 
up the rivers, and crowded into the swamps, 
but never saw a large crocodile. We were 
in fact hunting for a giant described by the 
Indians as twenty or twenty-one feet long, 
that had been seen and shot at a score of 
times, but no one had ever hit it. It was 
reported as taking to the rivers in winter 
and been seen away up the swamp, going 
down to salt water in summer. 

“This monster was fully pictured in our 
imagination. We could see his big head, 
his enormous mouth, the corrugated back 
in every submerged log or alligator. But 
days slipped by and he failed to materialise. 
One day I took the party out on to a reef 
a mile from shore to spear turtle or any 
game that might come along, and the main 
subject of our conversation was our poor 
luck with crocodiles. While we were talk- 
ing, my man suddenly stopped rowing and 
pointed to a reef. As I turned in that 
direction a long tail was lifted out of the 
water, coming down with a powerful splash, 
and then a long alligator-like body became 
visible and immediately disappeared, causing 
a small wake to follow as it moved away. 

“* Crocodile!’ said the man. 

“*What, out here? Nonsense, 
exclaimed one of my companions. 

“* You saw it, sir?’ said the man, turning 
to me. ‘No shark could look like that. 
It was either a crocodile or an alligator, and 
I never heard of an alligator coming out to 
sea.” 

“Tt was an easy question to settle, and 
the boat was turned in the direction of the 
animal, the man in the bow taking out the 
harpoon—a three-pronged affair—and ex- 
amining it to see if the rope was attached. 
The boat was rowed slowly, the men 
making as little noise as possible, the loca- 
tion of the animal now being indicated by 
a swirl of water not seventy feet away. 
Whatever it was, it was evidently feeding 
in the shallow water. Not a word was 
said as the boat slowly drifted up; the 
harpooner stood erect and ready, when 
suddenly, fifteen feet from the boat, up 
came the broad corrugated back of a huge 
crocodile, and the next moment a sharp 
pointed muzzle protruded from the water, 
having in its jaws a ray which it tossed 
from side to side, endeavouring to tear the 
wide body asunder. 

“Tt was a crocodile, there was no doubt 
in our minds, and so busily engaged was it 
that it did not see the boat until it had 
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covered five or six feet more; then the 
harpooner leaned back, and as the big head 
turned he threw the iron. 

“* Well struck !’ cried some one as the iron 
hit the animal, trembling as it kept its place. 
Then the great tail came hissing out of the 
water, struck the slender mast, the man 
dropping into the bottom of the boat, and 
broke it off as cleverly as if it had been 
done with a knife. 

“*QLook out for the line! Jump to the 
wind’ard! Starn all hands!’ were the 
orders that followed, as in those few seconds 
the crocodile had made a desperate rush, 
jerked the boat so rapidly to one side that 
she almost tipped over, and was now 7 
like a racehorse, headed for the mainland, 
with an ominous wave in front that 
threatened now and then to come aboard 
and swamp the light craft. We all lay 
low, as far in the stern as we could get to 
keep the bow out of water while the steed 
raced on. 

“T knew we would have to stop this 
before we reached shallow water, as the 
animal would make a rush over some 
shallow and break the rope; so when we 
had gone perhaps halfa mile, I took the 
line, passed it aft, and we all began to haul 
in. This only excited our racer to more fer- 
vent efforts, and he turned suddenly, again 
almost tipping over the boat. We gradually 
gained on him until finally the boat’s bow 
was just over his slashing tail, that was 
beating the surface with powerful lateral 
blows and forcing him along. We had a 
rifle in the boat, and my man now took it 
and, aiming at the neck, fired. There was 
little doubt as to its effect, as the crocodile 
stopped, plunged, head down, striking the 
bottom in the shallow water, and, seeming] 
standing on its head, swept the surface wit 
its tail like a whale. We had the oars 
ready and backed, but not before one had 
been struck and broken and the boat nearly 
filled. 

“ All at once,” continued the planter after 
a short pause, “our game righted and 
plunged ahead savagely, then swam in a 
circle and finally keeled over, whereupon 
we raised a shout of triumph and hauled 
alongside. He was a beauty, not twenty 
feet long by any means, but at least fifteen ; 
a splendid specimen of a sea-going crocodile. 
As he was too large to tow in, it was 
decided to haul him aboard. To accomplish 
this, the seats were lifted out and a rope 
made fast to his tail, and he was then 
slowly and carefully hauled in; finally, 
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when the body was balanced across the 
boat, he was iene around and dropped in 
lengthwise. The seats were then put on 
the top of the body, and, flushed with 
victory, we started for camp now in 
sight. 

“Tt was rather difficult to use the oars 
as the animal was higher than the gunwale, 
but we made fairly satisfactory progress 
and were close enough to camp to shout 
the news when the unexpected happened ; 
an earthquake would not have created 
greater consternation. The dead crocodile 
rose into the air, as if impelled from below, 
forming a great hoop and lifting seats and 
oarsmen several feet, then dropped back 
and began a series of struggles that turned 
the tables completely. Seizing the forward 
seat in its jaws, it ground and twisted the 
soft pine, while the powerful tail carried 
devastation wherever it struck, and pre- 
sently the water poured in, sending us all 
overboard. I jumped just ahead of the 
flying tail, that sounded like a whip-lash 
when it struck, the other men either falling 
or rolling overboard. 

“Fortunately the water was not over 
three feet in depth, so we waded to a safe 
distance, and powerless to do anything 





awaited the end. It soon came. The 
crocodile cleared the decks literally, re- 
gained its upright position and crawled 
over, sinking the boat, which rolled and 
dumped him into his natural element, 
when with a rush he was off. As the boat 
moved away we flung ourselves after her, 
clinging to the rail, and for a short distance 
the saurian towed usall. But the boat full 
of water was too much for a long tow, and 
he soon quieted down and began to swim in 
a circle while we towed the boat in shore. 
We finally reached near enough to get a 
rope, which we fastened to the boat and to 
a tree. Then we held a council of war. 
The crocodile was at the bottom of a little 
pool about four feet deep, still lashing his 
tail and rising at any attempt to drag him 
up, but the rope was still about his tail, and 
after much difficulty was secured and made 
fast to another rope; then at the word the 
entire party walked away, dragging the 
fighting, thoroughly enraged animal up the 
beach, where a rifle bullet really gave him 
his quietus. Some of the party thought 
the animal had been paralysed at the first 
shot and suddenly came to, but an old 
alligator hunter told me later that the 
crocodile had been playing ‘possum.” 


Irish Beggars 


I believed in the Irish beggar. There 

was a time, when, unlike you, I would 
have pawned the coat off my back to help 
him. That was before I knew him. Now, 
to great and small, to one and all, I make 
the same reply: No. Don’t think me hard- 
hearted. Don’t suppose I have ever missed 
@ genuine case. I never have, because 
there never was one. There is scope for 
great variety in the réle of the Irish beggar. 
Melodrama may turn to Tragedy, and 
Tragedy to Comedy. Irish beggars are great 
actors, and one man in his time plays many 
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Pe ret was once a time, when, like you, 


parts. I have made the acquaintance of the 
entire company : 

The Travelling Beggar 

The Persistent Beggar 

The Unemployed Beggar 

T $ » 

The Versatile Beggar 

The Generous Beggar 

The Unbegging Beggar. 


The Travelling Beggar has just walked 
from Belfast—and—kept his boots wonder- 
fully clean. He is in a great hurry to catch 
the next train to Dublin. He has many 
friends in Dublin, and is naturally very 

















anxious to see themallagain. You tell him 
that you have no change at present, and he 
generously offers to call the next morning. 
You remind him that, all being well, that 
date will see him in Dublin. He seemed to 
have forgotten that; but when you point it 
out to him, he realises it, and his expression, 
as he turns the corner opposite your house, 
is not pleasant. 

The Persistent Beggar is usually a woman. 
She is persistent. She asks for a little 
assistance. You tell her you can’t give it. 
She appeals with mute, and utterly expres- 
sionless, eyes. You proceed to shut the aoor, 
when you find that her foot is in it; you 
ask her to remove it. She won't. She 
pleads. Yousay No. Sheimplores. You 
stillsay No. Sheadjures you, by all that you 
hold most sacred. You continue tosay No. 
She commands. And youcommand. You 
insist upon her removing her foot, which she 
does, and, just before you slam the door, 
she inserts her hand. You tell her that the 
inevitable result of your determination to 
shut the door will be the loss of her hand. 
She reflects—with her hand in the door— 
and then withdraws it. Then youslam the 
docr in her face. When you go out, twenty 
minutes later, she is sitting on your door- 
step. She rises respectfully at sight of you, 
and pursues you at a brisk jog round the 
corner. But you walk pretty fast, and she 
is not used to exercise, so she abandons you 
—temporarily. She calls at your house 
next day, but, thanks to Providence, and 
anticipation, you are out. 

The Unemployed Beggar always wants 
to see you on private business. He used 
to be head gardener on a very extensive 
demesne, but is now entirely destitute. It 
never occurs to him that you might want a 
reason for this reverse in his fortunes, and I 
don’t; I know it. He is never particularly 
anxious for employment; a little ready 
money is more his style. His confidence in 
you is rather touching. He isso absolutely 
certain that you won’t refuse him; if you 
do, he has no one to look to. 

At first you give him half-a-crown. You 
see him depart with agility round the corner, 
and you pride yourself upon having dis- 
covered a shoot of that very rare, almost 
extinct plant, the deserving poor. Later, 
you become interested in a street row, and 
you see your head gardener retracing his 
steps in the direction of your public-house. 
I call it your public-house, only, you under- 
stand, because it is opposite your house, 
and because, if you ever had the least faith in 
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any single beggar, he scattered it broadcast 
on the steps of that public-house. 

The Versatile Beggar is difficult to cope 
with. She comes to you with the appalling 
news that one of her children is after being 
badly burnt, and she looks to you for some 
old linen rags. You say that you can only 
undertake to help mtn A in the parish, and 
she assures you that she has been living 
just round the corner for the past twelve- 
months. If this is not sufficiently effective, 
she can easily have a father buried in your 
churchyard. And now she breaks into 
irrepressible: weeping; but, regaining her 
self-control with admirable fortitude, she 
asks, somewhat irrelevantly, if you have e’er 
an old pair of boots ? 

All things, the burnt child included, 
considered—No, you certainly haven't; 
and the versatile beggar recedes, over- 
whelming you with blessings, which, some- 
how or another, cause your last impression 
of her to be unpleasant. 

The Generous Beggar, instead of asking 
you to give her anything, gives you some- 
thing. A beautiful present of apples, or 
mushrooms, or blackberries. If it is mush- 
rooms, you don’t eat them because they are 
not fresh ; but, of course, you are very grateful 
for the kind intention. You tell the woman 
so; but she declines to be thanked, and is 
only surprised that you didn’t know all 
along how much more than that she would 
do for you. 

About a week after, she calls at your 
house to know if you would give her an old 
skirt. You tell her, very nicely, ho-v sorry 
you are that skirts are not in your line, and 
then she would be very grateful for the price of 
the mushrooms. If you repudiate the fact of, 
ever having bought mushrooms from her, she 
refers you to your servant, and your servant 
soon acquaints you with your whereabouts. 
You ask the woman how much you owe her, 
but she leaves it to yourself. And, unable 
to believe that she did not originally intend 
them as a present, and rather affected by her 
trust in your sense of honour, you give her 
twice the value of the mushrooms, and ex- 
pect her to go. 

But she would like to sell you more mush- 
rooms next day. Prompted yy your servant, 
y-u say that there are mushrooms in the 
house. 

This sees her as far as the step, where she 
makes a last supplication for an old skirt, 
apparently still oblivious of the fact that you 
don’t wear skirts. Then she goes; but, all 
the same, you have lost by that transaction 
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The Unbegging Beggar is youthful, and 
of decided external attractions. She comes 
just that you may rejoice at her good for- 
tune. She has got tea, and some butter ; 
sugar, and an end of candle, and positively 
all she wants is a sup of milk ! 

Her narrative is interrupted by a cough, 
which is unnaturally hard, and curiously 
persistent. 

You break it to her gently that you don’t 
approve of her at all, and that you wouldn’t 
give her anything on any account. 

This hurts her frightfully. She never 
dreamed of your giving her anything—she 
wouldn’t take it if you offered it to her. 

She only came to tell you how fortunate 
she is in having everything she wants with 
the exception of a ha’p’orth of milk; but, 


though she has told ao twice, she shows 
no sign of leaving. She is certainly very 
pretty—and so ingenious—you give her six- 
pence. She promises never to cease praying 
for you: a reward you consider scarcely 
adequate to the amount of time and money 
you have wasted. 

After this experience, you can take life 
very calmly. Ifaman wants to see you on 
private business, you are engaged. If a 
woman wants a little assistance, you are out. 
If a woman’s husband breaks his leg, you 
can’t help it. Ifa child has mushrooms to 
sell you don’t eat mushrooms. Ifa boy 
wants three halfpence for bread, you are at 
dinner. It’s brutal, but it’s “ The Only 
Way!” 

VIOLA LAKE. 


Troublesome Pupils, and how I Dealt with them 


[T\HIS was the topic prescribed in a recent 
prize-competition for teachers in the 


Leisure Hour LHisteddfod. Many 
interesting papers were sentin. The defect 


of several, however, was that they were too 
theoretical. What we wanted was narrative, 
personal experience, illustrative anecdote. 
The very form in which the title was put 
suggested this. Even teachers, we fear, 
sometimes wander from the point ! 

The papers represented all sections of 
teacher; and all classes of schools—public 
schools, girls’ high schools, board schools, 
and private schools, both boys’ and girls’. 

All the teachers, without exception, had 
met with the troublesome pupil. And on 
the whole, those who contributed papers 
seem to have been wonderfully successful 
in dealing with him (or her). 

Our essayists, we were glad to notice, 
were singularly unanimous in deprecating 
severity, and particularly the frequent use 
of corporal-punishment. Thus one teacher 
Says : 

“Kindness is the next shaft in the quiver. By 
the ordinary boy a teacher is looked upon in very 
much the same light as a policeman; and for the 
master to show kindness is to completely turn, 
outflank, and neutralise his whole line of defence, 
and to assail him where he expected no attack. 
Take an unruly lad, as 1 am free to confess I have 
done, and punish him, and what is the result? He 
cries quits and continues as before, more cu—ningly 
and clandestinely, perhaps, if you are looking, but 
still as before, especially if your back is turned. He 
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has sinned ; you have punished him; the accounts 
balance, and the position is much the same as it 
was. He is the same boy. He will trick you, defy 
you, disobey you as much as he dare; but rebuke 
him kindly but firmly, make an early opportunity of 
rendering him a service, show him you are really 
anxious for his welfare, and the effects are far 
different. You have gained immeasurably, the boy 
is worsted, and, in his heart of hearts, acknowledges 
his inferiority ; your position is stronger, the pupil is 
under an obligation, and, after perhaps a few more 
doses of the same treatment,-will be transformed 
and do what is required, not for fear of the cane but 
for your sake —surely a better state of things. You 
have touched his heart, his motives, and made an 
impression that will live with him when an ‘old 
boy.’ The master who has helped a boy in his 
‘construe,’ shown him how to ‘cut’ or bowl an ‘ off- 
break’ ball, or send in a ‘screw shot,’ will not, if he 
is of any use ina class-room at all, be much troubled 
by that particular young gentleman. For love is a 
stronger force than tyranny, and strikes at the very 
root of the matter. It purifies the spring, and the 
stream must inevitably become clear. Such a 
system may require more care at first than the 
muscular force one; but not only are the results far 
better, the wear and tear of the master’s nerves are 
far less. To have constant contentions with the 
pupils, to have to be always on the alert to scold, to 
punish, to secure the recognition of authority, is 
most fatiguing work. .t is a treadmill existence. 
It is purgatory for the teacher, or worse, whatever it 
is to the scholar. Coercion is a wasteful policy.” 


Here is a personal incident in the ex- 
perience of a lady teacher : 
“The most troublesome pupil I ever had was one 


in whom I unconsciously roused a feeling of antag- 
onism. Perhaps I offended her without knowing 
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it, or perhaps my very personality roused her 
enmity. She was stubborn and proud with me, 
and her devices to annoy were many and various. 
I always seemed to rub her up the wrong way and 
to make matters worse instead of better. One day, 
as I took my solitary stroll round the grounds before 
going to afternoon preparation, I came suddenly 
upon my rebellious pupil. She was standing by the 
side of her little flower garden with the tears 
trickling slowly down her face. She had sowed seeds 
and hoed and watered diligently, and now the 
rabbits had eaten off all the young green shoots. 
She was a big girl to be seen crying, and I expected 
her to make an ugly retreat, or to buckle on her 
armour as usual at sight of me, and prepare for war. 
But grief had softened her, and I had a magnificent 
opportunity for showing her how wrongly she had 
treated me, and how sinful was her behaviour. 
Instead, we walked round the woodland 
path together, and I found myself talking of the 
garden at the old home, which was ours no longer ; 
talking of the yew-tree walk, the grass paths and 
mossy banks, and the old wall covered with roses. 
And I told her of the orchard with its blossoms in 
the spring, and how the foxgloves grew up tall and 
fairy-like, with hundreds of .poppies at their feet, 
and how the forget-me-not was bluer than anywhere 
else, and the mignonette smelt sweeter, and how we 
used to stroll down the long garden path in the 
summer twilight and see the tall white lilies shining 
out of the gloom, and a thousand other reminiscences 
of the days that are gone. 

“The bell rang before I had half finished, and 
away went my antagonist withouta word. ‘ Another 
lost opportunity, another failure,’ I thought. But 
it was one of those mysterious failures out of which 
spring success, for the child was nice to me from 
that day, and we grew to like each other well. 
However, I cannot explain or recommend my treat- 
ment of her.”’ 


Another teacher gives the following 
example of the treatment of a troublesome 
boy in a school of between seventy and 
eighty boys—their ages ranging from about 
ten to fifteen : 


“He was guilty of an act of defiance. The 
teacher took the undermentioned way of dealing 
with the case. He chose about a dozen of the 
elder scholars and told them to act as a jury, to pay 
special attention to what the offender had to say in 
his own defence, and to suggest what punishinent 
they considered he deserved. They were to appoint 
one of their number to report proceedings, and 
hand their statement to the master. The sum 
total was this: He was sentenced to write and 
read to the school an apology for his misconduct, 
and to attend for one day as one with whom the 
school declined to associate. The sentence was 
carried out in full, except that the principal read the 
apology instead of the writer. The success of the 
experiment might well be envied; and it naturally 
leads to the question whether, acting upon the 
same principle, a great reformation might not be 
produced in school discipline generally. The 
principal was in the room all the time the trial was 
going on, but according to a previous understanding 
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it was carried on sotto voce. It will be seen that it 
seeks to illustrate the principle that, as far as 
possible, punishment should not be merely the 
expression or outcome of an arbitrary exercise of 


power.”’ 


Other methods of dealing with trouble- 
some pupils which have proved useful in 
the experience of our essayists are : 


“Evening classes, in the winter half-year, for 
drawing,’ mapping, ornamental penmanship, etc. 
Boys allowed to bring books to read, subject to the 
appzoval of the principal. Attendance voluntary, 
yet the difficulty was to keep the numbers within 
limits. It was a favour to be allowed to attend 
these classes. The boys kept themselves in order.” 


“In a girls’ school, dividing every lesson into 
periods of not more than fifteen minutes, with a 
break of two or three minutes between, when all 
might leave their desks for a chat with teacher or 
friends. The immediate result was that cases 
of bad work and bad conduct fell off in exact ratio 
to the regularity of the recreation-breaks.”’ 


On the whole, the papers show, so far 
as they are typical, that our teachers are 
usually a most painstaking and conscientious 
class of workers. They have the care of 
our children and youth largely committed 
to them at the most impressionable period 
of life. As a rule, they realise the high 
privilege and solemn responsibility. We 
cannot do better than close with the follow- 
ing extract from a paper sent by a lady 
teacher : 


“For our troublesome pupils are often those with 
the most character, the firmest will, a determina- 
tion and energy which, when repressed and thwarted, 
may, and generally do, degenerate into stubborn 
obstinacy, but which, wisely guided and diverted 
into safe channels, will probably ensure the future 
power and usefulness of the child. 

“T would add too that I do not believe it possible 
to lay too much stress upon the «value of fresh 
beginnings for our wayward or idle pupils; in 
teaching and training, more than in any other work, 
we should forget those things that are behind, 
letting the faults forgiven be also forgotten, and 
endeavouring to make all our pupils feel that with 
each year, term, week, day, nay, even with each 
lesson, a fresh start is not only possible but easy. 
And as I try to remember my troublesome pupils, 
and my methods of dealing with them, there comes 
to my mind an ever-growing conviction of the deep 
truth in the familiar line : 


“O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm 
rule, 
And sun thee in the light of pleasant faces ; 
Love, hope, and patience, these must be thy 
graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first bear rule.” 




















Is the Empire in Peril ? 


“This royal throne of Kings, this sceptered isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars; 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 


England.” 
Suakespeare, Richard IT. 


| YHESE noble lines, beloved of Englishmen, so 
calm, so strong, so true, were written only 

five years after the defeat of the Armada. 
The fact has passed almost unnoticed, yet it is of 
interest. They represent the patriotism of our 
forefathers after the strain of a great peril. 
The same spirit lives to-day, though the little 
island has become the home of world-wide 
responsibilities. Greater dangers than the 
Armada have threatened her, but she has risen 
to an ascendant influence. 

It would be work for a Guizot or a Macaulay 
or a Lecky, to trace out the various elements 
which have combined during the last century to 
make Great Britain strong. The prowess of her 
sons must count among the first. For many 
years Trafalgar and Waterloo were memories of 
power. But more than her armies have been 
her ships, the daring of her sailors, the enterprise 
of her explorers, the endurance and courage of 
her colonists. She has sent forth a hardy race 
that could bear all climates, and conquer all 
circumstances. Another aid to her progress has 
been the intellectual growth of her people —the 
larger vision which science has given, and that 
vast extension of interests which the newspaper 
may be taken to represent. Yet a greater is 
that growth of soul which strengthens character, 
which brings body and mind into proper relation, 
and makes the man of Christian ideals who loves 
truth and righteousness, and places justice before 
gain. When we think of these personal ele- 
ments that go to the making of history, who can 
say how much of the century’s greatness has not 
been due to humble men, doing simple services, 
such as we forget in our scornful and arrogant 
moods, though they remain and bear fruit? 
From the same stock springs the line of illustrious 
men, the awakeners and leaders who mould an 
age. 

When we take account of the movements 
developed by these general qualities, there are 
plainly marked lines of influence springing from 
them. The first great act of the century was 
the breaking of the military power of Napoleon. 


The next was the destruction of an old world 
tyranny. It was England who began the fight 
against slavery, who broke up piracy, set herself 
to destroy the slave-trade, and emancipated all 
slaves wherever her sovereignty reached. The 
ideas of brotherhood spread, they gave a new 
colour to political life, they found expression in 
a hundred new endeavours to help the downcast 
and oppressed, they passed on into social reforms, 
which are the promise of still more beneficent 
changes. In all this long war against evil only 
moral forces came into play ; but England became 
immeasurably stronger through them. The 
general welfare came to rank above considera- 
tions of class. The submission of the Alabama 
claims to arbitration was an instance of a corre- 
sponding change in political relationships. These 
vast reforms in their spirit have reacted on her 
empire. It is in the main her equitable rule by 
which, despite of all deficiencies, she holds India ; 
it is a greater security than any armed host can 
be. The marvellous transformation of Egypt is 
the latest illustration of what her peaceful admin- 
istration can effect, when once established inthe 
interests of the people. 

No small part of this progress was the direct 
result of the revival of religion in the last 
century, the fruit of which was in part gathered 
later in the formation of various societies, and 
in the impulse which gradually changed the 
conceptions of large numbers of people, and 
drew them from a sequestered and self-centred 
piety to active service. Lord Shaftesbury was 
the type of a multitude, the springs of whose 
work were in the evangelical faith. Here was 
one source of the inspiration which is as mo- 
tive power. ‘The large heart is home of many 
strong virtues. Historians—if they are to be 
historians in truth—will some day have also to 
de justice to the changes wrought, in the divine 
strength, by despised missionaries. One instru- 
ment of imperial value must be sought in their 
work. It was, for recent example, they who 
won Samoa, though now Germany holds it. 

Yet another element in the national strength 
is the comparative freedom of the people from 
enervating superstitions; and another still, the 
regard for truth, which shows in the universal 
freedom of speech, notwithstanding the mistakes 
into which controversialists fall. 

Concrete, and therefore more conspicuous, has 
been the work of the great engineers. Their 
railways made them kings of the world. Not 
Alexander or Cesar effected greater changes. 
In nothing have English brains and English 
sinews made so deep a mark on other countries 
as by the little colliery boy’s inventions. We 
have helped transform other peoples, but not by 
our philosophies. It was, too, an English ship 
that carried the first telegraph across the Atlantic. 
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Is the Empire in Peril ? 


These two instruments of revolution were chief 
among many applications of knowledge and 
experiment that helped build the Empire. 

Inthe middle years of the century the position of 
England was made clearer to the world. In 1848 
she stood firm when other countries were shaken 
by revolution, and was honoured as a refuge of 
freedom—this was the outcome of her history. 
It was but a little later when a sudden danger 
called the Volunteers into sudden existence, a 
surprise which confounded the French colonels. 
In 1851 she was seen looking forward to a new 
era. The first Great Exhibition, in which she 
brought her arts and industries together, and 
invited the friendly competition of other nations, 
was the child of noble hopes which were not 
wholly. frustrated. The age of “increased facili- 
ties’’ had already come. The railways gave 
easier transit. Steam had conquered wind and 
wave, and made navigation independent of 
them. Commerce spread along new highways, 
while the telegraph equalised markets. It was 
seen that in ways beyond the imagination of 
Milton, 

“Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


Free Trade came as product in part of 
the material change, but product also of the 
expansive policy—of the brotherhood of men 
and nations—which had set in years before. Mr. 
Gladstone’s phrase, in which he described the 
increase of wealth “by leaps and bounds,” has 
passed into a proverb; and like knowledge, 
wealth is power, though a wise hand is 





required to wield it. A romance of quite won- 
derful interest might be written of the expansion 
of commerce. The limits of British influence 
are not reached till we have followed her ships 
the round of the world. Some day, perhaps, it 
will be asked—Does it make. for peace or war ? 
So far it has been for peace. This growth led 
gradually to the creation of a navy, which is 
the mightiest weapon of defence ever seen. 

The most cursory glance back over the last 
hundred years, with all their mingled strife of 
good and evil, with so much achieved and so 
much left undone, and so much also of threaten- 
ing danger—the bare recital of familiar facts— 
shows that the strength of England has been 
built up largely on foundations which cannot be 
pounded into nothingness by shot and shell. 
There has been a strange sound in the air, as if 
other nations were gathering against us, a wail 
almost as if the empire were in peril. A cry has 
gone up for leadership, such as has been rarely 
heard. They tell us that the last of our prophets 
is dead; that our literature is decadent; that 
our commerce is corrupt; that our faiths are 
faithless. Is it so? Are there no defences, no 
energies, no powers of wise aggression in those 
qualities which have made England what she is, 
that we should fear the ignoble jealousies and 
passing hate of Europe? Are there no reserves 
in them by which her sons may rally to a greater 
future? If it be really so, and we have sold 
our heritage for a mess of pottage, what will 
conscript battalions avail us? There are times 
when it is well to “remember the years of the 
Right Hand of the Most High.”’ 

W. Ss. 


Over-Oea Rofed 


(From Our Own CORRESPONDENTS) 





German and British Shipbuilding 


GERMANY’S advance in industrial development 
is one of the great events of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In less than thirty years she has sprung 
from a position of comparative industrial insignifi- 
cance to be the second exporting country in the 
world, second only to Great Britain. A German 
industry which has mightily grown within the 
last five or ten years is shipbuilding, and it may 
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now be said that German exports, large as they 
are, are in greater measure than ever carried in 
German ships made in German shipbuilding 
yards. Of course Germany has yet a long 
distance to travel before she can hope to be 
compared with England asa maritime trading 
nation, but her rate of advance is faster than 
that of England, and British shipbuilders are 
beginning to turn an anxious eye to the yards 
on the Baltic and North Sea. In 1873 Germany 























owned 216 steamers; in 1899 this number had 
risen to 1,223. The five leading shipbuilding 
companies of Germany have more work than 
they can do, and already 35,000 men are employed 


in this particular industry. England is of 
course still unapproached. Over 70 per cent. 
of the steamers launched last year were launched 
under the British flag and built in British yards ; 
but the vast preponderance of British shipping is 
seen more clearly when we compare the tonnage 
of the vessels built by England and Germany. 
The tonnage of British merchant steamers 
launched last year amounted to 1,650,000 tons, 
that of German vessels to 211,000, or one eighth 
part of the British output. At the beginning of 
this year British builders were engaged on ships 
with an aggregate of 1,306,751 tons, while in 
German yards the aggregate was only about 
150,000 tons. The German mercantile marine 
is undoubtedly the second in the world, but we 
are still a good first.—m. A. M. 


A Railway through the Sahara 


Ever since the French took possession of the 
In-Salah oasis the question of the future of the 
Sahara has occupied the minds of French 
speculators and politicians, and it would now seem 
that serious efforts are to be made to drive a 
railway through the desert connecting Algiers 
with the French possessions on the West Coast. 
Fifty years ago M. Lesseps had a plan for 
turning the Sahara into a huge inland sea. M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu prefers the railway scheme, 
and gives admirable reasons in support of his 
choice. It is certainly an attractive programme 
which the supporters of the Sahara railway have 
published. From Paris to Lake Tchad in seven 
days would be an easily accomplished journey. 
From Paris to Marseilles in twelve hours, from 
Marseilles to Philippeville in twenty-seven, and 
from Philippeville to Lake Tchad, a distance of 
about 1,800 miles, in seventy-five hours, a total 
of 114 hours’ actual travel. Between Biskra, the 
most southern point of the present Algerian 
railway system, and Lake Tchad there are no 
insurmountable engineering difficulties, and a 
company of experts who have just been over the 
ground calculate that the total cost of laying a 
single line to Lake Tchad would not be more 
than ten to eleven million pounds sterling, and 
that the work could be accomplished within 
seven years. For the northern section of the 
line it would be easy to obtain labour from Italy 
and among the Kabyle, and for the southern 
section the black races of Fez and the Soudan 
are available. There are two proposed routes, 
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each of which has its advocates. One is from 
Biskra to Lake Tchad. This line would open 
up the Soudan, a country in which an important 
commerce might be developed, but its importance 
would lie not so much in its commercial as in 
its strategic importance. The other line would 
be from Biskra to Timbuctoo. This would be a 
line without any strategic value, but it would tap 
a rich trading country, and it could be continued 
with comparative ease to the French possessions 
on the western coast. The French public has 
begun to look at the rival projects with serious- 
ness, and there seems little doubt that one or 
other of them will be finally adopted. But are 
we not right in saying that when the British 
tourist can travel from Charing Cross to 
Timbuctoo in seven days, one half of the mystery 
of the world will have been destroyed ?—™. a. Mm. 


Dimitri Grigorovitch 

By the death of Dimitri Grigorovitch Russian 
literature has lost one of its greatest and most 
notable figures. He was one of the most 
talented and popular of that bright band of 
writers whose members included Bielinski, 
Dostoyevski, Nekrasoff, Tolstoy, Gontcharoff, 
Maikoff, and Turgenieff. He belonged to an 
ancient noble family, and was born in 1822 on 
his father’s estate. It was his original intention 
to become an artist, but indifferent eyesight 
made him turn his attention to literature. His 
earliest attempts were translations from the 
French, attempts which were soon followed by 
two original tales for a popular magazine. The 
brightness of these stories attracted immediate 
attention, and young Grigorovitch was en- 
couraged by his friends to more ambitious efforts. 
“ Petersburg Physiology,” “ The Lottery Ball,”’ 
and “Petersburg Organ-grinders’’ were the 
result, books absolutely true to life, and yet 
devoid of the melancholy and terror noticeable 
in the works of so many of his contemporaries. 
His fame, however, only began to spread with 
the appearance of “The Village in 1847,” and 
afterwards “ Anton Goremikin.” These were 
the earliest attempts in Russian literature to 
give artistic form to a picture of the lives led by 
the peasantry. Grigorovitch’s discovery of the 
peasant had a sensational success. Bielinski, 
the Russian Lessing, greeted the new literature 
with enthusiasm, and a whole school of young 
writers was called into existence, whose aim it 
was to imitate the style and method of Grigoro- 
vitch. Both Tolstoy and Turgenieff have 
repeatedly expressed their indebtedness to this 
great master for opening their eyes to the 
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possibilities of the Russian peasant in literature ; 
and there is no doubt that Turgenieff’s “ Tales 
of a Huntsman,” as well as numerous passages 
in “ War and Peace,” and * Anna Karenina”’ 
are to be traced to the powerful influence 
exercised on these fascinating writers by Dimitri 
Grigorovitch.—mM. A. M. 


Singular Testamentary Requests 


In the Italian magazine “ Minerva,’’ Signore 
Scarlatti, a well-known archeologist, publishes 
an interesting collection of testamentary requests 
by historical personages, remarkable for their 
singularity. Only a few of these are of general 
interest to Englishmen. Richard Sanspeur, one 
of the early Dukes of Normandy, had a passage 
inserted in his will enjoining on his successor 
to bury him in such a position in the cathedral 
at Rouen that all who entered and all who left 
the church might tramp on his tomb with their 
feet. In this way the dying duke expressed his 
humility, and his sense of the wicked life he 
had led. One of his successors, the lord of 
Chatelet, had quite different notions of his 
dignity and worth. In his will he enjoined on 
his heirs to fasten his body into one of the 
pillars of the same cathedral, “in order that the 
common people yight not tread on my stomach.” 
Edward 1 of England hated the Scots so 
fiercely that he gave orders to have the flesh 
boiled from his bones and then buried. The 
bones were to be enclosed in a case and carried 
with each army which in future invaded 
Scotland. “As I could not conquer them,” 
said the King in his will, “ during my lifetime, 
I desire that my bones may be present at their 
defeat.” Edward m did not carry out his 
predecessor’s wish, and the misfortunes which 
followed all the enterprises of that ill-starred 
monarch were attributed at the time to the 
neglect of his father’s dying request. The 
Emperor Maximilian of Austria gave orders in 
his will that at his death all his teeth were to 
be drawn out, and all the hair shaven off his 
body. The teeth and hair were to be reduced 
to ashes and scattered to the winds, and the 
body was to be enclosed in a large coffin half 
full of quicklime. One of the landgrafs of 
Nuremberg gave directions in his will that at 
12 o'clock on every Saturday night twelve 
knocks with the hammer were to be sounded 
on his coffin ; and a prince of the great Hohen- 
stauffen family gave orders that some of 
the seeds of all the flowers which grew in the 
vicinity of his castle were to be collected and 
enclosed in his coffin. Both of these latter 
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directions are suggestive in their way of a curious 
story behind them, but we are left to speculate 
on what that story may be.—m. A. M. 


A Much Travelled Poem 


For some years one of the best-known contri- 
butors to the Saturday issue of the “ Melbourne 
Argus’"’ has been Mr. John Sandes, who, 
under the nom de plume of “ Oriel,” has written 
on current events in a column entitled “ The 
Passing Show.” 

Mr. Sandes is the son of an English clergy- 
man, and an English university graduate with a 
gift for catching the popular taste in song on any 
subject of public interest. 

Last July, when the war clouds were begin- 
ning to gather on the horizon, he published 
some verses, two of which we quote, and since then 
they have wandered round the world in an 
extraordinary fashion. 

“Wirn Deata’s PropHetic Ear” 
“ Lay my rifle here beside me, set my Bible 
on my breast, 
For. a moment let the warning bugles 
cease ; 
As the century is closing I am going to my 
rest, 
Lord, lettest Thou Thy servant go in peace. 

But loud through all the bugles rings a 

cadence in mine ear, 
And on the winds my hopes of peace are 
strowed. 

Those winds that waft the voices that already 

I can hear 
Of the rooi-baatje' singing on the road. 


“ Yes, the red-coats are returning, I can hear 
the steady tramp, 
After twenty years of waiting, lulled to 
sleep, 
Since rank and file at Potchefstroom we 
hemmed them in their camp, 
And cut them up at Bronkerspruit like 
sheep. 
They shelled us at Ingogo, but we galloped 
into range, 
And we shot the British gunners where 
they showed ; 
I guessed they would return to us, I knew 
the chance must change— 
Hark! the rooi-baatje singing on the road.” 


Shortly after their publication in Melbourne, 
they appeared in a Cape newspaper over the 


1 Rooi-baatje - Boer name for British soldier. 
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initials “ L. J. O. B.,” having evidently been ap- 
propriated by some local rhymester who was 
not honest enough to acknowledge the source 
from which they were obtained. 

Naturally, with such a subject, the verses 
became popular in South Africa, and they ap- 
peared in many journals in Cape Colony and 
Natal. 

They next came to hand in Scotland, still over 
the initials “ L. J. O. B.,”’ through the medium 
of the “ Glasgow Weekly Herald”; and then 
travelled back to Australia and began a new 
career in several journals in New South Wales. 

As if this were not sufficient, they actually 
returned to Melbourne, and were published in 
the “ Evening Herald,” a hundred yards away 
from the office of the journal in which they first 
appeared, without the Editor recognising his 
neighbour’s work. 

Since then they have appeared in several 
up-country Australian papers, and have doubtless 
started touring the world for the second time. 

A. J. W. 


The Aborigines of Australia 


THE origin of the Aborigines of Australia has 
always been a subject of interest to scientific 
men, more especially as it is evident that the 
race will, ere long, become extinct. Already in 
Tasmania the last aboriginal native is dead, and 
in the Colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales the numbers have decreased from 
thousands to a few hundreds, while it is only 
in the northern parts of Queensland, South 
Australia, and West Australia that they are still 
numerous. Many workers have been engaged 
for years in this interesting field of research, and 
a great deal has been written on the manners, 
customs, and origin of the Australian native 
peoples. 

On the last-mentioned subject there have been 
up to the present two theories held by opposing 
schools of investigators. The first is that the 
earliest native settlement was of Indian origin, 
and took place in the north-west, whence the 
population gradually worked its way south. In 
support of this it may be mentioned that there 
certainly is a close resemblance between the 
native races of Australia and the ancient 
Dravidian tribes of the Deccan in India, and 
Huxley has gone so far as to declare them 
identical. 

The second theory is that in bygone ages 
there existed a great southern continent peopled 
by men of negro type. Ultimately a great part 
of this continent was submerged, and the 
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remnant of the people advanced from the south- 
west across the present continent of Australia 
in a northern and easterly direction. 

Interest has been revived in Australia on 
these questions by the publication of a new work 
with the title “ Eaglehawk and Crow,” by the 
Rev. John Mathew, of Melbourne. 

Mr. Mathew is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, and a man well known for his research in 
connection with everything relating to the native 
races of Australia. For some years before he 
entered the Church he was engaged in pastoral 
pursuits in Western Queensland, and came into 
close touch with a large tribe there, and ever 
since that time he has devoted himself to the 
elucidation of these complicated ethnological 
problems. Some years ago he published an 
essay on the Australian Aborigines, for which 
he was awarded the medal and prize of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales. 

In his book Mr. Mathew diverges from both 
the theories hitherto held, and maintains that 
the first settlement began in the north-east and 
gradually spread over the entire continent in a 
south-westerly direction. Theearliest aboriginal 
inhabitants, he asserts, were a people of the 
Papuan type, probably from the large island of 
New Guinea; but Mr. Mathew believes that the 
Papuan element was largely intermingled with 
that of two other stocks, and he appeals to the 
evidences of language, physiology, mythology, 
and religion in support of his contention. 
Detachments of people of Dravidian and Malay 
origin arrived and gradually absorbed the exist- 
ing aboriginal population, while destroying at 
the same time the weaker members of the race. 
It is this battle for the survival of the strongest 
which the author describes under the somewhat 
odd title of his book, the taller and more power- 
ful Eaglehawk people eventually overcoming 
the less warlike Crows. The work is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature already 
existing on this important subject.—a. J. w. 


The North-West Mounted Police 


The North-West Mounted Police force, which 
has recently contributed two hundred stalwart 
men to the second Canadian contingent for 
service in South Africa, was organised in 1873, 
soon after the first Riel rebellion, to keep order 
in the thinly settled western territories of the 
Dominion. It has done and is doing its work 
so well that all the dwellers in those wild 
regions—farmers, traders, miners, ranchmen, 
and Indians— have a comfortable or wholesome 
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confidence, as the case may be, in the protecting 
and restraining powers of the law. The usual 
strength of the force is 750 men, and scattered 
here and there through the North-West are out- 
posts manned by little squads numbering from 
two to ten. The constables periodically visit 
each settler’s household on their beat to see 
that all is well, and they are often employed by 
Government to collect information as to the state 
of the crops, the number of cattle on the ranches, 
and a hundred other matters. Some of them 
complain, however, that they have too little to 
do, and that the life unfits them for settling 
down to hard work. They sometimes have 





exciting adventures : fighting prairie fires, riding 
long miles through the terrors of a blinding 
winter storm, or capturing law-breaking Indians 
or miners surrounded by friends inclined to 


resent the arrest. A large proportion of the 
constables are from the “ Old Country.” Nota 
few are the sons of doctors, clergymen, or other 
men of a good social position. Many began 
their life in the west as farmers, but, finding the 
work uncongenial, they speedily donned the 
gay red coat, which makes the mounted police- 
man more suggestive of a soldier than of the 
blue-coated officials who bear his name in the 
staid and sober east.—r. P. W. 


Science and fo) dcovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., AND J. MUNRO 


Seeds Germinate after Exposure to 
450° of Frost 


In connection with Professor Dewar, Sir 
William Thiselton-Dyer has recently made 
some experiments to determine whether intense 
cold is able to destroy the germinating power 
seeds. The seeds of wheat, barley, musk, of 
vegetable marrow, peas, and mustard were kept 
for several hours at the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen, which is equal to about 453° of frost, 
and were afterwards sown in a cool greenhouse 
without heat. In spite of the rigorous treatment 
to which they had been exposed, all the seeds 
germinated. Some of the seeds were actually 
soaked in liquid hydrogen for upwards of six 
hours, but they did not show the smallest visible 
trace of the ordeal to which they had been 
subjected, and they all germinated when sown. 
If cold couid destroy the vitality of seeds, the 
seeds experimented with would have been killed, 
and the fact that they were not affected by the 
treatment is not only interesting from a practical 
point of view, but also furnishes speculative 
botanists with much material for reflection. 


Electroplated Steamships 


For the past four years the U.S. steam-tug 
Assistance has been used as an experiment to 
test the value of electroplating with copper as a 
means of protecting the bottoms of ships. The 
iron plates of the vessel were covered with a thin 
coating of copper, deposited electrically, in 1895, 
and from that time until the ship was dry-docked 
at the end of last year, no attempt was made to 
clean her. Notwithstanding this, the bottom 
was found entirely free from barnacles or marine 
growth of any kind, though other tug-boats 
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working in the same waters had to be cleaned . 
every month. The value of copper sheathing to 
prevent fouling upon ships has, of course, long 
been recognised, the English method of sheathing 
being to plank the outer skin of an iron or 
steel vessel, and then to fasten copper plates 
over the wooden planking. This, however, 
greatly increases the weight of the vessel and 
diminishes the speed. Moreover, the wood in 
time becomes water-logged, and destructive 
galvanic action is set up between the iron and 
the copper. But, by the process of electroplating, 
the copper becomes, as it were, part of the iron, 
and no such detrimental action is possible. If 
the process develops no unexpected drawbacks, 
it will solve in a simp!e manner a very im- 
portant problem in shipbuilding. 


Luminous Bacteria 


Everyone knows that a _ green-coloured 
luminosity often appears upon the bodies of 
dead fish. The light is best seen upon a dead 
herring or mackerel, on which it appears within 
twenty-four hours of the death of the fish. It 
also sometimes occurs on meat or bread, when 
an appreciable quantity of saline matter is 
present. The luminosity is often regarded as an 
indication of putrefaction, but this is not the 
case, for the bacteria causing it take no part 
in the decomposition of fish or meat; in fact, its 
growth is stopped when putrefaction sets in, so 
that its presence on fish may almost be regarded 
as a sign that the fish is still in a condition fit 
for human consumption. Mr. J. E. Barnard has 
lately made an investigation of this and other 
kinds of bacteria which emit light, and has 
arrived at some very interesting results. He 
finds that the bacteria only become luminous 




















when they are supplied with air oroxygen. When 
grown in the latter gas, the phosphorescence 
is extremely brilliant ; and the less the amount of 
oxygen supplied to the bacteria the fainter is the 
light emitted by them. In the case of human 
beings, the combustion of oxygen produces heat, 
andso the temperature of our bodies is kept up; in 
the case of phosphorescent bacteria, light instead 
of heat is produced by the absorption of oxygen, 
and the production of light seems to be as much 
an accompaniment of the organism's vitality as 
heat production is ir higher animals. 


Use of Liquid Air in Surgery 


Tue difference of temperature between liquid 
air and the human body is about 440° on the 
Fahrenheit scale of temperature —the tempera- 
ture of the body being 98°8°, while that of liquid 
air is 340° below zero. Taking advantage of this 
fact, Dr. A. Campbell White has used liquid 
air to produce a sudden and extreme shock to a 
localised part of the body, without localised de- 
struction of the tissue, or without affecting the 
general system—to act, in fact, as a local 
anesthetic. It takes only a second or two for 
a spray of liquid air to produce the most extreme 
cold at the part of the body to which it is applied, 
and but little more than that time for the part 
to regain its temperature. Used in this way, 
great stimulation is given to the circulation near 
the sprayed part. After this quick restoration 
of the circulation, there is no injury to the 
tissues except when the liquid is applied at a 
finger-tip or some other extremity. If the 
spraying is continued for a minute or two, the 
part to which it is applied is frozen to a condi- 
tion in which all feeling is lost. An excellent 
characteristic of liquid air in surgery is the 
absence of hemorrhage, which enables the 
physician to apply the dressing before any 
bleeding setsin. Dr. White is sanguine as to the 
use of liquid air for many medical and surgical 
purposes, 





LOADED TRUCK TRAVELLING ROUND A CURVE 
ON A SINGLE-RAIL TRAMWAY 
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EMPTY TRUCK ON A SINGLE-RAIL TRAMWAY 


A Single-Rail Tramway 

THE simplicity, cheapness, and speed of con- 
struction of a single-rail tramway makes this 
system of traction specially suitable for country 
roads. Particulars of such a tramway are given in 
a recent number of the “ Electrical Review,” with 
some illustrations of its use in India. The form 
of the truck used is shown in the first of the 
illustrations here given. The whole weight of 
the truck is borne on two or three flanged wheels 
which run on the single rail, the truck being 
prevented from toppling over by a large iron 
balance-wheel placed on one side. The balance- 
wheel does not bear any of the weight of the load 
on the truck, but only a very small proportion 
of the weight of the truck itself; and therefore 
there is very little loss of energy by friction 
against the ground. The platform of the truck, 
which carries the load, extends to an equal 
distance on each side of the central line of the 
truck over the rail and flanged wheels, and the 
load is usually evenly distributed on it, as 
shown in the second illustration ; but even if this 
is not done, there is no risk of the truck up- 
setting, as the balance-wheel provides against 
this, and an excess of several hundredweight 
may be placed on the far side, away from the 
balance-wheel, without risk. Lieut.-Col. IF. F. 
R. Burgess, who has used several single-line 
systems of this kind in India, speaks very 
highly of their efficiency. 


Man as a Machine 


For several years, Dr. W. O. Atwater, 
professor of chemistry in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, U.S.A., has been investigating the values of 
various foods consumed by man, both from the 
point of view of nutrition and also in regard to 
their energy-giving qualities. For the purpose 
of this investigation, a room was designed in 
which a man could live for several days, and all 
the heat given out by his body could be 
accurately measured. The measurements of 
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heat given off from the body of a man inside the 
chamber were so delicate that very slight bodily 
movements, such as rising from a chair, or 
turning over in bed, were immediately recorded. 
The man inside the room could thus be treated 
as an engine which was supplied with fuel in the 
form of food, and the problem was to determine 
whether the energy given off from his body in 
the form of heat, or of heat and external 
muscular work, was equal to the energy or heat 
of combustion of the material actually burned in 
his body. So far as they have gone, the 
experiments show that the energy expended is 
practically equal to the amount received, thus 
indicating that the law of the conservation of 
energy is true for the living organism as well as 
for the inorganic world. To arrive at this 
result, every source of income and expenditure 
of energy had, of course, to be taken into con- 
sideration. Just as in the case of an engine, a 
large proportion of the energy produced by the 
combustion of fuel is used up by the working 
parts, so the energy received by the body is 
largely expended in internal actions and in 
maintaining the temperature of the body. When 
a man does muscular work, he uses up energy 
over and above that required when at rest; and 
a comparison of the work done with the heat 
required to do it, shows his efficiency as a 
machine. By comparing the results of experi- 
ments when the man in the chamber was resting 
and when he was doing hard work, Dr. Atwater 
finds that the efficiency of the human body as a 
machine equals or exceeds that of the best com- 
pound condensing engines with the highest 
efficiency boilers. 


Migrations of Molecules 


Asout three years ago, Sir William Roberts- 
Austen made the remarkable discovery that 
molecules of gold were able to travel through 
lead. He fused gold plates to the bases of bars 
of lead, and after keeping the bars at a high 
temperature for a month he found that molecules 
of a gold-lead alloy had actually travelled up to 
the top of the lead rods—a distance of nearly 
three inches. Similar experiments were made 
many years ago by Sir Lowthian Bell and Sir 
Frederick Abel, who showed that if steel and 
iron are placed in close contact and heated, the 
iron gains in percentage of carbon and the steel 
loses. Professor J. O. Arnold and Mr. A. 
M'‘William have recently described a series of 
experiments made by them to determine whether 
other elements diffuse through iron. Several 
thick tubes of nearly pure iron were obtained, 
and a core of iron, containing other elements in 
certain known proportions, was fixed in each. 
After heating these compound pieces in a vacuum 
for ten hours, they were taken out and analysed ; 
micro-sections cut right across the compound 
bars were also polished, etched, and examined. 
The result in each case showed clearly that 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and nickel had 
passed from the cores to the tubes, while several 
other elements, such as copper arsenic, and 
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aluminium, did not diffuse into the solid iron 
in this way. The exact manner in which these 
molecular migrations take place is doubtful, but 
the fact that such movements actually occur 
is of great importance in connection with the 
manufacture of steel. 


Temperature of the Sea around the 
British Coasts 


OBSERVATIONS of the temperature of the surface 
of the sea have for about eighteen years been 
made at coastguard stations and lighthouses 
around our coasts; and the records thus 
obtained have now been used by Mr. H. N. 
Dickson to determine the average temperature 
at different parts of the coast. An analysis of 
the records shows that the average temperature 
of the whole year at the entrance to the English 
Channel is nearly 54° Fahr. As the Channel 
narrows, the average falls to 52° between the 
Start and Cape la Hague, and remains steady 
at that right along the coast to beyond the 
Straits of Dover. On the south-west coast of 
Ireland, the average annual temperature of 
the surface water is also about 52°; it is one 
degree less in St. George’s Channel, and two 
degrees less in the Irish Sea. Along the north 
coast of Ireland to the Nortn Channel, and along 
the whole of the west coast of Scotland to 
Stornoway, the average temperature is still lower 
—namely, 49°. On the east coast of England the 
temperature falls from 52° off the Straits of 
Dover, to 50° off Suffolk and Norfolk, 48° off the 
coast of Northumberland, and 47° at the Orkneys 
and Shetlands. At most places round the coast 
the sea is coldest in February and warmest in 
August ; the lowest winter temperature is about 
40°, off the coast of Scotland, and the warmest 
water in winter is off the Cornwall coast—where 
the average temperature in February is about 
47°. The temperature of the sea around the 
southern half of the British Isles is about 61° in 
August, and five or six degrees less in the northern 
half. It is generally believed that the sea exerts 
a large influence upon the climate of our coasts, 
but Mr. Dickson has proved that at no place ‘s 
the average annual temperature of the sea more 
than two degrees greater than the average 
annual temperature of the air. 


Do Ants Hear? 


EXPERIMENTS on the “ Hearing of Ants ” which 
ought to interest Sir John Lubbock and those 
who delight in his lectures have been made by 
Professor Le Roy D. Weld, of the Iowa State 
University. It has been supposed that ants 
have no sense of hearing, because they do not 
show any perception of sounds within the range 
of human ears. Sir John Lubbock and others 
have only obtained negative results from their 
experiments. With the four species of ants 
Lasius americanus, Formica nitidiventris, Cre- 
mastogaster lineolata and a species of Aphzno- 
gaster, belonging to the family of Myrmicida, 




















Mr. Weld has distinctly proved by means of 
tuning-forks and whistles that some kinds of 
ants perceive sounds. The sound invariably 
caused the ants to raise their heads, wave their 
antenne, walk faster or backward, and so on. 
A card touching a revolving disc with a milled 
edge like a sovereign, and producing a shrill 
note, raised a great alarm in a colony of the 
Formica nitidiventris. The sounds were audible 
to the human ear, and whether the ants “ hear ”’ 
the sounds in the ordinary sense or not, they 
perceive them insome way. The ant Cremasto- 
gaster lineolata has a stridulating apparatus 
which emits a tiny sound, and the fact seems to 
show that it can hear a response from another 
of its kind. 


Loud-speaking Telephones 


M. Dussavup has for some time been making 
experiments with the object of increasing the 
intensity of the sounds received through tele- 
phones, and at a recent meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences he gave an account of the 
improvements he has devised. As an instance 
of what he has accomplished, it may be stated 
that, using his instrument, sounds received over 
several miles of an ordinary telephone line were 
strong enough to be registered upon a phono- 
graph. Conversations, theatrical performances, 
and public speeches have been successfully re- 
corded from telephones by the improved methods. 
In one case M. Dussaud placed the transmitter 
of his telephone in a laboratory in the University 
of Geneva, while the receiver was fixed in a 
large hall at a different part of the building. 
More than one thousand persons in the hall 
were able to hear distinctly every word of the 
speeches addressed to the transmitter, and the 
different qualities of the speakers’ voices could 
be readily distinguished. Users of telephones 
will be glad when instruments able to transmit 
sounds with so little loss of intensity come into 
general use. 


Fruit as Foods 


CAREFUL researches of M. Balland, communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, have 
shown that ripe fruits contain from 70 to 90 per 
cent. of water, and dried fruits about 30 per cent. 
or less—for example, 10 per cent. in almonds 
and nuts. Nitrogenous matter, representing 
vegetable albumen or food, varies from } per 
cent. in pears to 13 per cent. in bananas; and in 
fruit seeds, like almonds and nuts, it rises to 15 
or 20 percent. Fatty resinous matters are as 
a rule in smaller proportion than nitrogenous 
matters, except in the case of olives, almonds, 
and nuts, which contain from 60 to 70 per cent. 
Acid stuffs are at a maximum in gooseberries 
and strawberries. There is little ash or mineral 
matter in fruit. And hence they are probably 
suitable to the aged, who are recommended by 
some authorities to avoid food rich in mineral 
matter. Sugar, of course, is a genuine 
food, and fruits which contain most of it, such 
as bananas, figs, and dates, are the most nutritive. 
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In general pulp fruits are agreeable condiments 
rather than strengthening foods. We may add 
in this connection that Professor Atwater’s elabo- 
rate experiments on the value of alcohol as food 
have demonstrated that alcohol is a real food, 
like sugar, and when administered in moderate 
quantities for a time, as in medicine, can take the 
place of sugar, starch, or fat in producing heat or 
energy in the system. His results, which are 
published in a bulletin of the U.S. Experimental 
Agriculture Stations, do not thus far extend 
to the injurious effects of alcohol, taken habitually 
or in excess, on the nerves or circulation. 


Photographing the Stomach 


Dr. Max Finuorn, of New York, and Dr. 
Fritz Lange, of Munich, have invented a very 
clever apparatus for taking photographs of the 
interior of the stomach. ‘The patient swallows 
a small glass tube which contains a roll of 
sensitive film, a lens to form an image on the 
film, and a tiny electric lamp to yield the light. 
The lamp is fed by fine wires which come out of 
the patient’s mouth and go to a battery. A cord 
also coming out of his mouth permits the film to 
be unrolled before the lens, while at the same 
time the tube is turned so as to get pictures of 
the stomach all round. 


A Handy Boiler and Steamer 


A RapPIp and convenient iron boiler and 
steamer, designed for the use of farmers by an 
English firm, will be understood from our 





The boiler and furnace are so 
combined that the boiler can be tilted in order 
to empty it as shown, and the whole can be 
removed from one place to another. 


illustration. 


Wood Pulp in Surgery 

Mr. F. T. Gorpon, a hospital steward of the 
League Island Navy Yard, has found by experi- 
ment that wood pulp from the manufacturers, 
when properly moistened, makes an excellent 
poultice, which retains heat better than linseed 
meal or bread, and is a good substitute for lint in 
dressing wounds. It absorbs fat or oils, and 
takes the place of salves. 
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Kaffir Nicknames 


Tue Kaffirs are a match for any English 
schoolboy in giving nicknames. Thus a Euro- 
pean child fed from a bottle was called Drink- 
out-of-a-Bottle. Another, whose mother was 
dead, was named—of course in the native lan- 
guage —Left-in-the-ground. A young man who 
was lame was known as the Waggon-with-a- 
wheel-off ; one with a prominent feature, as 
the Great Nose ; another who walked with one 
shoulder forward, as the Crab; and a younger 
withabeard growing,as the Young Grass Sprout- 
ing. A magistrate was called the Crocodile ; a 
resident, the Verandah, because of the height of 
his verandah post. A young girl was named 
Duma-to-day, that is, Thunder-to-day, because 
her mother used to look out and ask if there was 
going to be thunder. One accustomed to com- 
mand was known as the Wind that shakes the 
Barley, and his wife as the Lightning Flash, 
because of her quick discovery of things that 
went amiss. Saturday has become a frequent 
name among the Zulus. The other days of the 
week are used in like manner.—w. s. 


For the Comfort of Editors 


Tue well-known editor of an_ influential 
colonial journal was startled one morning to see 
the concluding portions of two of his leaders 
transposed. How survive such an imbecility ? 
“ies. ,’ said a townsman, whom he met, 
speaking soberly; ,“ that was a good leader of 
yours this morning. I read it with much 
pleasure.”” A discerning public sometimes nods. 


Did the Dog Know what he was 

Doing ? 

A FRIEND in South Africa tells of a dog which 
had been taken back to the farmer to whom it 
belonged ; it returned after some time, bringing 
with it another dog like itself, stayed the night, 
and the next day went off again, leaving this 
one to fill its place. 


Small Mercies 


An Englishman in Zululand entertained a 
Boer; the Boer returned the compliment, and 
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The host pushed 


buck was served up in a pot. 
the pot across to his guest, who hesitated about 


partaking. The Boer thought he was waiting 
for “ grace,” and said, “This is only buck; we 
make no bother about that.’’ 


Johannesburg 

In a pocket-book carried in South Africa, we 
find this roughly pencilled note: ‘ The first in- 
terment in the cemetery of Johannesburg was 
in 1888. Within five years, nearly five thousand 
were buried. In one of the last months of that 
period there were eighty-one interments, fifty- 
three of which were children under two years.” 
The next note alludes to Boers as planning a 
trek to Mashonaland. It was against this trek 
that Joubert published his protest, calling upon 
them to remember their fathers. 


A South African Tragedy 


TRAGEDY in South Africa takes strange forms. 
A bridegroom was taken ill while travelling 
through the bush. His wife returned for aid, 
but lost the track. It was not until the next 
day that her husband was found lying dead. 
On the third day from the marriage he was 
taken home in his coffin. 


Fashion among Zulus 


FasHions change in Zululand as elsewhere. 
As everybody knows, beads have a chief place 
in the Kaffir woman’s dress. There were at one 
time tons of beads in Durban that could not be 
sold, because they were not the colour or pattern 
in vogue. It is an old story, how some gal- 
vanised chains were sent out for dogs; no one 
bought them, till a Kaffir chief took a fancy to 
one, and wore it round his head; then tons of 
them were required. 


Blind Man’s Buff 


PREJUDICES are very often respectable, and 
not to be thrust lightly aside ; but not a few of 
them are like the hooligan, who borrowed a 
pocket-handkerchief, and tripped people by bind- 
ing it over their eyes. 




















Temperance of Mind 


Tue judicial temperament is rarely popular, 
yet it is a great factor in the strength of nations. 
It is basis in the administration of justice, with- 
out which no nation can survive—and justice is 
more than an affair of laws 


Truffles 

TRUFFLES have been exceptionally plentiful, 
and consequently cheap, this winter. To explain 
the reason of this would be very difficult, because 
there is nothing more mysterious in nature than 
the truffle. Possibly the dry summers of 1898 
and 1899 may have stimulated its propagation, 
notwithstanding the common reasoning that 
associates all the fungus family with moisture. 
It is certain, however, that this underground 
fungus is not of the thirsty kind, for it is only 
found in the most arid places. It appears 
equally certain that the highly aromatic variety 
of truffles so much used in the kitchen, and 
known as truffes de Périgord, is never found 
except in calcareous soil, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of oaks or hazels. The stony 
hillsides and tablelands of Périgord, covered with 
stunted oak, hazel, and ilex, offer to the truffle 
the ideal conditions that it seeks. So important 
a source of gain has it become to the peasants of 
this arid region—who search for it generally with 
the aid of trained pigs, but sometimes with dogs 
—that oaks have been planted in various places 
with no other motive than to induce the precious 
tubers to grow near them. The culinary value 
of truffles depends entirely upon their aromatic 
property, which is unique in nature, and whose 
stimulating effect upon the appetite is so well 
known.—£. H. B. 


The Hallam Family 


Every reader of “In Memoriam ”’ knows the 
story of Arthur Hallam’s death abroad. It 
appears that he was not the only one of the 
family who met with an untimely fate. Dean 
Milman in one of his letters writes of “our 
dearest friend Hallam!" “A second time he 
sets out for a tour of pleasure with a son, his 
last son—if not of the brilliant and peculiar 
promise of the elder, yet the best, gentlest, 
kindest, most considerate of youths, with very 
remarkable, yet more quiet talents, and with 
requirements such asa son of Hallam’s ought 
to possess. At Siena he is suddenly seized, in 
a few days all is over, and the father is returning 
with the Remains, to rest with his wife and six 
of her children. . .. One daughter alone re- 
mains—I tremble for my friend; but his is a 
mind of which few know the strength and depth.” 


Country Cousins 


In the days of Charles 1, country residents 
were forbidden to stay in London; and, when 
there, were “ restrained” from using their car- 
riages in the City and its vicinity on pretence of 
preventing the destruction of the highways. 


Varieties 


A Balloon Ascent 


At the installation of Lord Grenville as 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 1809, 
a balloon was one of the sights. “ You cannot 
conceive my envy,” wrote young Milman, “ of 
the people seated in the car. One man offered 
three hundred guineas for a flight, which was 
refused.”’ 


An Irish Superstition 

Tue following—relating to April 30, or May 
Eve—illustrates the superstition long rife in parts 
of Ireland. “This is a famous day for fishoques 
(charms) and superstitious observances. Some 
of the extra-wise housewives increase their 
butter by throwing into the churn a small 
quantity of holy water heated on a smeroidh, or 
ember. If this should fail, then the butter is 
touched with a holly-branch ; if this be ineffec- 
tual, a withe of rowan tree or mountain ash is 
bound round the churn, and the coulter of a 
plough is employed as a lever to tighten the ends 
of the twig. The pressure is then increased 
until the hostile witch is squeezed out of the 
churn.”—Memoirs of O’ Neill Daunt (Unwin). 


Shoeless Families in 1880 


“AmonG the instances of destitution given 
by a Cork reporter for the ‘ Examiner,’ is the 
sale of all the shoes of a starving family to make 
up their rent. This is stated to have happened 
in an island near Skull, which the reporter 
visited. That the family had shoes to sell indi- 
cates a somewhat better previous position than 
that of a barefooted family, with whom some 
tradesmen from this locality were lodged when 
building a Catholic church at Sherkin a good 
many years ago. In that family there was only 
one pair of shoes—at least for the female mem- 
bers. They were an heirloom, had belonged to 
the vanithee’s mother, and were only worn on 
great occasions. The vanithee’s daughter was 
married during the sojourn of our informants, 
and as it would have been undignified to be married 
in bare feet, the bride wore the hereditary shoes 
during the performance of the nuptial ceremony, 
while her mother stood barefooted among the 
spectators.’’—Memoirs of O’ Neill Daunt. 


The Defender of Mafeking on Sleep 


“ SLEEP whenever you can get the chance in 
safety, because thereis no work that is more trying 
than the continual alertness required in scouting. 
But when you sleep be careful not to be caught 
napping. I believe it to be a matter of practice 
that a man can not only wake himself at any 
hour he may wish to, but also that he can sleep 
so lightly as to be awakened by the slightest 
sound or by the movement of anyone near him. 
It is a habit with me; as is also that of taking 
ten minutes’ sleep here and there, and waking 
up as refreshed as if I had had a couple of hours’ 
rest.”—Aids to Scouting, by Lt.-Col. R. 8. 8. 
Baden-Powell. 
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Varieties 


The Choice of an Occupation 

Tue wisest advice will not carry us far in the 
choice of an occupation. The great majority 
are not free to determine either their work or 
its conditions. We are all alike subject to 
changing circumstances which are beyond indi- 
vidual control. Many a prudent start is checked 
by a block in the way. Multitudes of boys and 
girls have simply to “take what they can get.” 
Strange eccentricities even in amusements are 
resultants from the struggle for existence. All 
this is reason for making popular education 
more a training of faculty. It is also strong 
reason for providing such homes and such 
leisure for the people as shall enable those who 
work under a stern necessity to know also what 
is true freedom in life. 


Earthquake in London 


In a recent Note on “ Great Cities,” reference 
was made to the earthquake in London one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The following 
passage from Sir Algernon West’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” bearing date 1884, is interesting in the 
same connection : 

“On April 22, at 9.20, I was awakened in St. 
James’s Palace by two distinct shocks of earth- 
quake. I thought it was Horace’s dog scratching 
itself under my bed, and afterwards that it was 
the steam-roller, but during the day heard that 
shocks had been felt very seriously in Essex.” 


The Limitations of Fame 


Lorp PALMERSTON used to say that Lesseps’s 
name would be hereafter associated with Vasco 
da Gama and Columbus. But how little place 
even now has Lesseps in the general memory ! 
It is told of M. Thiers that he once met an old 
college friend who said, “ Well, what have you 
been doing since we parted?” “J’ai été 
ministre,” said Thiers. ‘“ Protestant?” asked 
his friend. 


The Peacemaker 


A LITTLE chap was recently asked at school, 
“ What is a peacemaker?’’ His answer was, 
“A man who mends shoes.”’ 


“Blue Blood” 


THE expression “blue blood,” denoting the 
blood of aristocratic personages, is derived from 
the Spanish “Sangre Azul.”” In Spain, before 
the invasion of the Moors, the kings and nobles 
of that country were almost without exception 
the descendants of the Gothic conquerors of the 
Peninsula, and were distinguished by the fair hair 
and clear skins of their Germanic forefathers. 
The veins under the transparent skin of the 
forehead and hands were visible and invariably 
assumed a bluish tint. The veins of the dark- 
haired Moors, on the other hand, were either 
altogether invisible or else appeared to be of an 
olive-green tinge. And hence the ignorant and 
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unscientific Spaniard received the impression 
that the blood in the veins of his nobles was 
actually blue. Ih time the expression “he is 
a man of blue blood”’ came to mean a man who 
belonged tothe aristocracy of the nation.—w. A. M. 


“Break the Alabaster” 


(Suggested as appropriate to the close of Sir 
Walter Besant’s story, ‘‘ The Alabaster Box.’’) 


O, BREAK my heart; but break it as a field 
Is by the plough upbroken for the corn; 
O, break it as the buds, by green leaf sealed, 
Are, to unloose the golden blossom, torn; 
Love would I offer unto love’s great Master, 

Set free the odour, break the alabaster. 


O, break my heart; break it, victorious Cod, 
That life’s eternal well may flash abroad : 
O let it break as when the captive trees, 
Breaking cold bonds, regain their liberties: 
And as thought’s sacred grove to life is spring- 
ing, 
Be joys, like birds, their hope, thy victory 
singing. 
T. T. Lynch. 


Astronomical Notes for April 


Tue Sun rises on the 1st day of this month in 
the latitude of Greenwich at 5h. 38m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 30m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 5h. 16m. and sets at 
6h. 48m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 55m. 
and sets at 7h. 4m. The Moon enters her First 
Quarter at 8h. 55m. on the evening of the 6th; 
becomes Full at 1h. 2m. on the morning of the 
15th; enters her Last Quarter at 2h. 33m. on 
the afternoon of the 22nd; and becomes New at 
5h. 23m. on the morning of the 29th. She will 
be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, about 
10 o'clock on the morning of the 11th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, at 5 o’clock on that of the 
27th. No eclipses or special phenomena of im- 
portance are due this month. The planet Mer- 
cury will be at greatest western elongation from 
the Sun on the 22nd, and will be visible in the 
early morning during the greater part of the 
month, situated in the constellation Pisces. 
Venus is very brilliant as an evening star, 
moving in an easterly direction through Taurus 
and passing a little to the south of the Pleiades 
at the beginning of the month and of the star 
Beta Tauri on the 25th; she will be at greatest 
eastern elongation from the Sun on the 28th. 
Mars is not visible this month, rising only a 
short time before the Sun. Jupiter is now bril- 
liant as a morning star, being due south at 3 
o'clock on the 16th and at 2 o'clock on the 
30th ; he is situated in the northern part of the 
constellation Scorpio; Saturn is stationary in 
Sagittarius, and by the end of the month rises 
about midnight. 

W. T. LYNN. 











The Fireside Club 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


QUOTATION PRIZE 
On The Uses of Friendship 


1. “A friend; one human soul whom we can 
trust always; who knows the best and the worst 
of us, and who loves us in spite of our faults.’’— 
Kingsley. (Sent by E. E. D.) 

2. “When each by turns was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought, 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech.” 
Tennyson. (F. A. G.) 

3. “ They bind us over to rectitude and purity by 
their full belief about us, and our sins become the 
worst kind of sacrilege which tears down the invisible 
walls of trust.”"-—-George Eliot. (N. D.) 

4. ‘Friendship, I fancy, means one heart between 
two.”’—G. Meredith. (E. D.) 

5. “Friendship’s the wine 
{R. C.) 

6. “It is for aid and comfort through all the 
relations and passages of life and death.”’— Emerson. 
(L. M. and others.) 

7. “... A gentle tone 

Among rude voices, a beloved light, 
A solitude, a refuge, a delight.’’—Shelley. 
{L. H. and others) 

8. “Friendship ... increases by enjoyment, 
and being of itself spiritual, the soul is reformed by 
the habit of it.’”—Montaigne. (J.M.) 

9. “The best preservative to keep the mind in 
health is the faithful admonition of a friend.’’— 
Bacon. (M. P. and many others.) 

10. “Friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the 
affections ... it maketh daylight in the under- 
standing.” —Bacon. (S. Y. L. and others.) 

11. “A friendship of twenty years is interwoven 
with the texture of life. A friend may be often found 
and lost, but an old friend can never be found, and 
Nature has provided that he cannot easily be lost.”’ 
— Dr. Johnson. (P. H.) 

12. “ No receipt openeth the heart but a true friend 
to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicious counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the 
heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or con- 
fession.’-— Bacon. (R. M. C. and many others.) 


Our readers are invited this month to send in 
quotations from favourite authors on the subject of 
“The Uses of War.’ Each quotation to be sent 
legibly written on a post-card (only). A prizeof Five: 
SHILLINGs is awarded for the best one. See rules 
below. 


The ** Friendship” prize is awarded to E. Davies, 
98 Newport Road, Cardiff. 


of life.’”’— Young. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS 


A prize of One Gutnea is offered for the best 
answers to this second series of Four Hidden Authors, 
begun in January. One mark is given for each light 
correctly answered, and the competitor scoring highest 
wins. See rules below. 


faultless.” 


Fourth of Four 


1. “Now . . . and newer purple get, 
Each here-declining violet. 
O primroses, let this day be 
A resurrection unto ye!”’ 


2.“He that hides a dark soul and foul 
thoughts, 


Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself is his . . . dungeon.” 
3. “Yet oft it falls that many a gentle mind 
Dwells in deformed tabernacle drowned 
Either by chance, against the course of 
kind, 
Or through ... ” 
. . + I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me 
left.”’ 
5. “,.. ‘Tis falsely said, 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 
For surely then I should have sight 
GE ices” 
6. “ No more by thy . . . teach; 
What few can practise all can preach.”’ 
7. “Sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter, . . . through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train.” 


4. * 


In this acrostic the initials of the missing words 
spell the name of a dead poet, whose Engiish has 
been called, on high authority, “next door to 
Find the missing words, also give 
author and source of each quotation. 


Answer to Special Acrostic in the February 
number 
AUSTIN 
A-amazonian from “ Three Sonnets written in Mid 
Channel,”’ by Alfred Austin. 
-from “The Three-Decker,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. 
. from “ Founder’s Day,’’ by R. Bridges. 
. from “ Homeric Unity,” by Andrew 
Lang. 
. from “ Epigram,” by William Watson. 
.from “Siena,” by Algernon Swin- 
burne. 


U-unvexed 


S-slow . 
T-treasures 


I-illume 
N-naked 


The prize of A Gurvea for victory in this really 
hard-fought fight yoes to F. R. Carr, 1 West Pier, 
London Docks, =. ; and high commendation must be 
given toG. Herbert, A. B. Rambaut, M. J. Bain, and 
E. C. Gidley, who come closely behind the winner, 
and indeed would have again tied for the prize had 
he not scored a point ahead of them. 


Answers in the foregoing competitions must be 
received at the “ Leisure Hour” office before the 20th 
of the month. They must be addressed to the 
Editor, and marked outside “ Fireside Club.” 

Write very clearly on one side of the paper. No 
paper can be returned, and private correspondence is 
quite impossible. 
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Teaching for Remuneration 


MULTITUDE of other vocations being 
A available to-day, it might be imagined that 
teaching would have been deemed old- 
fashioned, and that ardent spirits would forsake 
it and throng the newer avenues towards 
independence. But old-fashioned ideas are not 
easily ousted, and though the proportion of 
women who dislike teaching and possess no 
natural aptitude for influencing or directing the 
young gladly resort to other professions, the 
educational area becomes ever more and more 
populous. In 1870 there were, according to 
statistics issued by the Education Department, 
6,847 women engaged in the teaching profession ; 
in 1897 there were 71,240. 

There are two reasons for this vast increase : 
first, the numerous facilities offered to girls who 
wish to qualify as teachers ; second, the fact that 
they are willing to work for much smaller 
remuneration than men possessed of the same 
scholastic outfit. They have thus taken the 
places formerly occupied by men in many schools 
and institutions. 

In that branch of the profession where women 
possess a monopoly—that of family governess— 
the number of teachers has decreased. School 
teaching possesses certain advantages over 
private teaching, and some teachers choose it in 
preference. Also the increase in educational 
establishments enables middle-class families to- 
day to procure a more varied education for their 
daughters at practically less cost. They there- 
fore dispense with the governess that twenty- 
five years ago was a sine qua non. 

Only aldng two lines is the demand for family 
governesses steady. First, among the aristocracy 
and gentry, who would not think of school educa- 
tion for their girls, and who are able and willing 
to pay liberal salaries to accomplished women 
capable of teaching music, modern languages, 
drawing and painting, and possessing the man- 
ners and education of ladies. A high-class finish- 
ing governess can still, in spite of decreasing 
averages, command a salary of 80/. or 1007. with 
board and residence. The other opening is as 
nursery governess in middle-class homes. 
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It might be imagined that a nursery governess 
is a person who teaches in the nursery. A 
nursery governess really means, in most cases, 
a nurse who adds teaching to her other functions, 
and her position is anything but a sinecure. A 
nicely educated girl who does not possess any 
special scholastic attributes —7.e. the type of girl 
who usually applies for a nursery governess’s 
position—would do much better for herself, the 
name apart, were she to go as children’s maid or 
upper nurse into what the Americans call a first- 
class family. Her remuneration will be as good, 
her surroundings will be much better, her 
position will be little, if any, worse, and her 


labour will be much less arduous. At the 
Norland Institute, 29 Holland Park Avenue, 


London, w., the training for high-class children’s 
nurses extends over nine months—three months 
in the institute, three months in a hospital, and 
three months as probationer in some institution 
for children, or in a family. The limit of age 
for candidates is from eighteen to thirty. The 
minimum salary when qualified is 20/., rising 
annually by 2/. for the next four years. 

Should the position of nursery governess be 
preferred, then the candidate will best attain to 
success in the calling by entering for training at 
the House of Education, Ambleside. The 
principal is an enthusiast for the work of 
education, and inspires the intending governess 
with similar enthusiasm, an indispensable item 
if the career is to prove happy and its difficulties 
to be encountered in the right spirit. The aim 
of the House of Education is to instil wisdom, 
the common-sense of life, and then to teach the 
student how to impart this. The training is 
not cheap in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
it proves a very good investment, as the salaries 
available for teachers trained there begin at 60/. 
These teachers are nursery governesses, because 
they teach young children, not merely the three 
R’s, with a little music and French, but the 
principles of good order, good temper, self- 
respect and respect for others, truthfulness, un- 
selfishness —in fact, they endeavour to establish 
character, health, and knowledge on the best 
basis. 

By the average well-educated girl, who without 














special training for that purpose yet thinks she 
would like to teach in a family, a few things 
should be borne in mind to prevent disappoint- 
ment. First, that high-class governesses are not 
treated as members of the family. They are 
treated as ladies employed and paid to teach. 
They have their own quarters and their evenings 
to themselves. Such intimacies as they establish 
are due to personal sympathy, not to the fact 
that they lunch or breakfast with the household. 
After two or three years’ residence in one family 
they pass on to another. There is not much 
variety in their existence—the pleasures of their 
life pertain chiefly to the holidays, when they 
meet their own friends and kindred. The 
residence in Park Lane or the castle in Scotland 
is very fine in its way, but the governess’s heart 
will probably be among simpler things. Stories 
in which the governess enacts the heroine's réle 
are old-fashioned now, if, indeed, they were ever 
true. The chief drawback to the position is the 
brevity of its tenure. From twenty-five to forty, 
perhaps to forty-five, an accomplished, clever 
woman can command the market; after that, 
appointments become more difficult. Once she 
begins to look old she sees the seamy and 
disappointing side of life. It is rare if she have 
saved very much even in her years of plenty. 
If these facts are recognised from the start, the 
advantages of the calling will be more accurately 
estimated. 

Where a governess is appreciated she will do 
well to bear in mind that she must not obtrude 
herself because of this knowledge. The “quite 
one of the family” usage is not more frequent 
because a proportion of people forget that it does 
not presuppose the most intimate friend of the 
family. A tactless governess has often induced 
for her successor the rule that relegates her 
entirely to schoolroom life. 

The governess who will longest remain 
qualified for the duties of her calling is she who 
endeavours to keep her education up to date, 
which she could do by regularly procuring 
the examination-papers of various educational 
bodies, seeing the books recommended and the 
subjects prescribed, and keeping in touch with 
these. If it were possible once every five or six 
years to pass one of the examinations for 
women, held by the London, St. Andrews, or 
Royal University, a governess would have much 
less reason to dread the accumulating years. 

Next month we shall discuss teaching in 


elementary schools. VERITY. 
HINTS AND HELPS 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, EDITOR OF “THE SILVER 


CROSS,’” GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS 


Co-operation of women 


Not all the sayings are true, nor are the 
oldest the truest, but there is both ripeness of 
years and power of truth in the common adage : 
* In Union there is Strength.” Labour is begin- 


Wives, Mothers,-and Maids 


ning to find it out. Capital knew it and used its 
knowledge long ago. Men have been proving it 
these many generations, as their combinations 
for national protection, for political supremacy, 
for commercial advantage, for whatever roused 
their ambitions or attracted their fancies, 
abundantly show. Women are proving it at last 
by combination for the moral welfare of the 
young, for home protection, for supremacy of 
spiritual influences, for whatever, in short, 
arouses their sympathies, stimulates their 
aspirations, or offers a prize to their hopes. 

With men the power is felt primarily in out- 
ward and material things; with women in 
inward and spiritual concerns. The latter 
already see the advantage of co-operative prayer 
meetings; they will come to co-operative 
kitchens, and laundries, and bakeries, “in the 
sweet by-and-by.” 

Co-operation is coming to be the watchword 
of the century. Men start with it on the lower 
plane of business, and move thence to the higher 
plane of philanthropy, while with women the 
beginnings are usually higher, and they descend 
thence to the lower levels of being. The man 
begins with the actual, and climbs to his ideal : 
the woman with the ideal, which filters down 
through all her endeavours, till it permeates her 
practical service, vivifies her common work, 
and dignifies her daily task. 

Nor is it, as it might seem, an unfortunate 
thing for the wide moral interests, in which the 
influence of women is coming to be largely felt, 
that they clasp hands on the heights and creep 
into shadows and reserves on the lower levels. 
Women read their trashy novels in solitude, but 
all over North America they are reading and 
studying their Bibles together. Drawing-room 
meetings for consideration of the truths taught 
in Scripture, so-called “ Bible Readings,” the 
King’s Household of Bible Readers, Circles for 
Scripture Study, are less the outgrowth of the 
Sunday-school training than of this willingness of 
women to unite in pursuit for the highest ends, 
in the sharing of their best aspirations, their 
deepest insight, and their widest views of truth. 

At first thought, quite the reverse of the above 
statement might seem to be true, and it seems 
as if women had most co-operation and union in 
personal and social matters ; but in dress, in 
fashion, and social entertainment—however 
women may follow and copy each other—they 
do not unite. In studies of best methods of 
conducting everyday home and _ household 
matters, in consideration of the art or hygiene 
of dress, in gatherings of purely social character, 
a few women are strong alone and individually ; 
the majorities are imitators of the few, but there 
is no union, no concert of action, until the 
higher element of religion and philanthropy 
comes in; then they work together. The social 
gathering that has for its motive some cause, 
with a capital “ C,’’ becomes the joint product 
of many women’s plans and work, while the 
social gathering for purely social ends is usually 
a one-woman affair. 
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Buiid your nest low 


One who had been listener while a bright girl 
announced most ambitious aspirations and pur- 
poses for her own life, answered gently, “ You 
may be right, dear child, but do not forget that 
‘the singing birds build low.’ ”’ 

If your flight is above the roof-trees, if your 
haunts are to be high up among the wind-rocked 
boughs, the home nest cannot fail to suffer loss. 
And apart from the loss to those who remain, the 
daughter who goes out often finds too late that 
the low nest was safest and best. There are 
colder winds on the mountain crags, and it is the 
birds of prey that build their nests on high. 

After all one’s thinking and talking of progress 
for man or woman, it is true that nothing ever 
comes to us that is as sweet as the life of home. 
Let women seek largest culture, the broadest 
freedom, the highest service. All goes well 


while they keep the home-love warm. When 
that love wavers, it is time to pause. We are 
building our nests in the wrong place. Singing 


birds are to make melody, first, for our nearest 
and dearest, and when our best is too good for 
the home, we are placing our nests too high. 

For some of the sweetest of our daughters and 
sisters there is a creeping danger here. Not 
danger that they shall be too brave, too strong, 
too learned, or that their weapons shall be too 
heavy or too sharp—but danger that, in the joy 
of wielding them, they forget that all their gifts 
and powers must ultimately be used for homes— 
if not for their own, for the homes of others. 
The true woman may build high, but she cannot 
for very long dwell above the home. In her 
hands is its regeneration and its exaltation into 
the noblest institution of God. She may not 
herself hold therein the place of wife, mother, or 
daughter, but so long as in her heart she holds 
home most sacred, and devotes her highest 
powers to the objects that uplift all homes, her 
nest is low, and her voice shall be to the world 
as sweet as the song of the birds. 


The daughter’s room 


A great many papers are written nowadays 
with regard to the decoration of the home, and 
especially of the girl’s room. She is told how to 
make curtains, divans, cushions, tidies, pillow 
shams, and bed quilts; how to dispose of knots 
of ribbon, and how to cover her toilet table with 
bright trifles that make it seem luxurious as 
possible. But the question of how to take care 
of the room after she has adorned it is too often 
left to the individual perception of neatness and 
order ; and the individual perception, we are 
sorry to say, does not always succeed in keeping 
the room in an ideal state. 

We once visited an elegant home in Paris, 
in which the bed-chambers were gorgeous with 
hangings of damask and velvet, and all the 
belongings were palatial in their exquisite beauty. 
Opening a door from one of these bedrooms, the 
mistress ushered us into a room whose walls 
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were covered with a paper of a simple, bright 


pattern. There was not a picture on the wall. 
Above a spotless white quilt, on a plain little 
bedstead, lay a pillow which had no adornment 
except that given it by the hands of the laun- 
dress. Upon the bureau were brush and comb, 
a simple pincushion without bows or lace, and 
such other articles as were essential and could 
be used every day. From this room opened a 
bathroom, equally simple and plain. At the 
window there was only a common, soft-tinted 
shade, but the window itself was wide open and 
the sunlight swept across the floor, bare at every 
point except before the bed, where it was covered 
by a fur rug. There were no ornaments on the 
mantelpiece, and no draperies to gather and hold 
the dust. 

In answer to my look of surprise, the owner 
said, “ Such a room as this I had when I was a 
little country girl in my father’s home on the 
farm. It was clean and white as a convent cell. 
I can seem to breathe in it. The other rooms 
are made as modern taste and circumstances 
require them to be, but this is the place where I 
come to pray, and to rest and sleep.” 

This brings me to say that the very first 
essential for a girl’s room is not decoration, but 
perfect purity and cleanliness. There should be 
absolutely nothing crowded into the corners of 
the closet or tucked away under the bed. Every 
girl should take some leisure hour and sift out of 
the room all the things that are not necessary 
to the daily life. Soiled bed-linen is none the 
cleaner for being hidden under a lace counter- 
pane or embroidered pillow shams. Avoid, if 
possible, a carpet upon the sleeping-room ; it 
gathers lint and dust. If the floor must be 
covered let it be with matting, or with rugs that 
can be easily lifted, so that the floor may be 
wiped regularly and kept thoroughly free from 
dust. 

Have your sleeping-room, if possible, to your- 
self. The habit of putting two sisters into the 
same bed is now followed only in cases of 
necessity on account of lack of room. Have no 
hangings over your bed. Let nothing interfere 
with the pure light of heaven. 

If you have three times the underclothing that 
you can use during a season, select from it 
enough to meet the ordinary changes. Keep 
also at hand one set that may be needed for 
more special occasions. This will be quite 
enough to occupy the lower drawer in your 
bureau or dressing-table. Arrange the under- 
clothing so that articles of the same kind shall 
occupy the same place the whole season through. 

If the habit of keeping garments in perfect 
order is acquired, the beauty of that order goes 
all through the after-life. Have enough, not too 
much; no overcrowded drawers, or closets with 
six garments on one nail; no crammed boxes or 
stuffy, crowded corners ; no dirt, or darkness, or 
disorder. 

When these foundations are right, perhaps we 
may talk of decoration. Here is a hint as to 
the way the true decoration should begin. Have 




















one place in your bedroom, one little table or 
shelf, for your Bible and your books of devotion. 
Keep there, in a tiny vase or cup, a flower or a 
cluster of flowers—violets to-day, buttercups 
to-morrow, a daisy of the field in its season, or 
a cluster of flowers. 


The mending-basket 


When the clothing comes from the laundry, 
confide such of it as needs the “ stitch in time ”’ 
to the work-basket. And by the work-basket I 
do not mean the little basket that holds the 
spool and thread and the light sewing materials, 
but a basket large enough to hold whatever 
needs to be repaired, or whatever piece of un- 
finished work may be on hand. Never let an 
unmended article get back into the drawer of 
clothing that is ready for service. 

And when the repairs have been made, place 
the fresh article at the bottom of its own pile, 
using for your next occasion the article on the top 
of the pile. In this way none of the clothing 
will be allowed to remain in the drawer until it 
becomes yellow from lack of use, and the wear 
will be about equal on all the suits. One of our 
objects is to dress well, and, at the same time, 
to avoid great accumulations of garments—too 
good to be thrown away, not good enough for 
comfortable use, yet endured for economy’s 
sake. 

Never fall into the mistake of supposing that 
it is of no importance that any garments be nice 
except those worn in sight. Fineness of texture, 
daintiness of trimming-- these can be dispensed 
with, but perfect cleanliness and perfect whole- 
ness are indispensable. There is an intangible 
ethical influence, or, as a good country mother 
put it, “ There’s a sight of good manners comes 
jest with bein’ dressed up. My children always 
behave better in their best clothes.” She was 
right. The girl who “don’t care what she puts 
on ”’ doesn’t care for some other things that she 
ought not to forget. 

That same good country mother used to say, 
“ Always wear what you would be willin’ to be 
brought home in if somethin’ dretful should 
happen.”” Nothing dreadful ever did happen, 
but her children all grew up feeling that nothing 
could be more “dreadful ” than to be found in 
soiled or ragged attire. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Theresa.—There is a club for typewriters and 
lady clerks at 52 King William Street, E.c.. 
subscription 10x. per annum and no entrance 
fee. The subscription may be paid quarterly 
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The premises comprise reading-room, reception- 
room, and discussing-room. Meals can be had at 
the restaurant on the ground floor. There is 
a small library available. Further particulars 
may be had from the hon. sec., Miss Morgan, 
55 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 

M. M. asks advice regarding a career. Perhaps 
our readers could offer suggestions. She is 
thirty-five, intelligent, and of an active disposi- 
tion, but without special training. She hasa 
capital of 300/., and would like to invest it in 
something by which her energy and industry 
would enable her to make a modest livelihood. 
She has heard so much of fraudulent vendors 
that she is afraid to venture her capital in any 
advertised business. It is very difficult to advise 
in a case of this kind. Large business houses 
have monopolised all the little industries by 
which women used to find bread. It is an 
abominable spirit which makes big firms 
sweep into their coffers the profits of stationery, 
Berlin wool, fancy goods, even tea-rooms, which 
can make so little difference in their yearly 
total, but made all the difference years ago to the 
little capitalist. The race has been turning out 
its ugliest side during the last quarter-century, 
and, as usual, its ugliness is most visible to the 
weak. The little trader had an individuality 
and a prospect of ultimate independence which 
the shop hand does not seem to expect. Perhaps 
some of our readers who have striven and 
prospered on small self-supporting lines will 
offer suggestions. 

Energetic.—Your age would not be prohibitive 
in learning dairy work. For thoroughly trained 
women, appointments are available as mana- 
geresses of dairy businesses and factories, or as 
superintendents of the dairies of country gentle- 
men or noblemen, or as dairymaids on small 
estates. From 20/. to 60/. per annum, with 
board and residence, would be the remuneration, 
according to the appointment. The Midland 
Dairy Institute, Kingston, Notts, is that nearest 
to your place of residence. Board and lodging 
while training would be 10s. per week. Students 
not residents of Notts, Derbyshire, or Leicester- 
shire pay 4/. per month tuition fees. A few 
scholarships are available. Six months’ training 
is the shortest period advisable, and twelve 
months’ training is recommended. Diplomas 
are awarded to those who study twelve months 
and become proficient. 

VERITY. 


Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
“ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, “ Leisure Hour,” 


56 Paternoster Row, 
London, E£.c. 











Our Chess Page 


COMPETITIONS STILL OPEN 


COMPETITIONS 


The End Games Competition (Four Guineas in 
Prizes) does not close until April 5, so that there is 
still time to compete. Particulars will be found in 
the February part. 

Five Guineas are offered in prizes for brilliant 
match games (amateurs only) played anywhere in 
the United Kingdom during March or April 1900. 
The conditions and other details were given last 
month. This competition is open until May 5. 


A fine specimen of the French Defence by 
G. E. Wainwright (Black) against another leading 
amateur. 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
1 P—K 4 P—K 3 20 Kt—-K2 P—QR4 
2P—Q4 P—Q4 21 P—KR5 KKt—K2 
8 Kt—-QB3 Kt—KB3 22 P—R6 Px? 
4P—K5 K Kt—Q 2 23 P—Kt6 KtxP 
5P—B4 P—QB4 24 Kt—-KR4 Q—R4 
6 PxP BxP 25 B—K sq (g)Q x P (ch) 
7 Q—Kt 4(a) Castles 26 K-Q2 QKt—K2 
8 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 27B-B2 P—Kt6 


P—B38 Q—Kt 7 (ch) 
K—Ksq R—R8 


to 
zx 


P—QR3(b) R—K sq ‘c) § 
10 B-Q3 P—KB3 (d 
11 Q—R38 Kt—KB sq B—Q 4 (hk) Rx R (ch) 

12 B-Q2 B—Q 2 KxR R—R sg (i) 
13 P—KKt 4 P—QR3(e)32 B—K3 R~-R8 (ch) 
14 Q—Kt3 Q-B2 33 Kt—B sq B—R6 

1 PxP PxP 34 Q—Kt5 Rx Kt (ch) 
16 P—Kt 5 P—B 4 35 BxR Q x B (ch) 

17 Castles (Q) P—QKt4 36 K—K2 QxR 

is P—QKt4 f) B—Q3 387 Q—B6 Kt x P (ch) 
19 P—KR4i Kt—Kt8 388 K—K3 P—Q5ch)(j) 


White resigns. 


& 


SA 
rar 


(a) The first seven moves of this game constitute 
the “ Bradford attack.” 

(b) Necessary to prevent Kt—Kt 5. 

(c) B—K 2 is an alternative move here, but the 
late W. H. K. Pollock considered the text move 
“the very best.” 

(d) P—KB 4 is more usually played. 

(e) Preparing for the Q’s side attack, which so 
often gives Black the advantage in this form of the 
French Defence. 

(f) Not good, as it assists Black in his object of 
breaking up the White Q’s side. 

(g) To make a hole for his King, but White had 
also in view the possibility of planting this B on 
Q 4. 

(x) The B has reached its objective, but only to 
be immediately forced back. 

(i) Black has cleverly gathered force on the Q’s 
side while not leaving his K unguarded. 

(j) A beautiful finish to a most interesting game. 
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; NINE GUINEAS IN PRIZES 


Solutions of the following Problem are 
invited : 


Prositem No. 3. By Rev. Rocer J. Wricur 


BLACK—7 men 
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WHITE—9 men 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


The names of solvers who send in correct 
solutions before April 20 will be published. 


To Correspondents 


F. W. A., W. F., and others.—No solutions which 
did not conform to the rules were admitted to the 
Solving Competition. These rules were framed to 
facilitate the work of the examiners; they were 
neither numerous nor vexatious, and they were 
intended to be observed. Hence, solutions written 
on both sides of the paper and those which were 
not headed by the name and address of the com- 
petitor were disqualified. 

R. J. W.—Many thanks for your helpful letter. 
We hope to announce a new solving competi- 
tion next month, when your suggestions will be 
carefully considered. As you see, we have taken 
the earliest opportunity of publishing your interesting 
problem. 

H. W. W.—You are quite right; the solution in 
question ought to have included the move you 
mention. Happily, the omission does not seem to 
have troubled many solvers. 

A. G. B,—(Problem III.) There is a reply to 


P-KB 5° Can you not find it 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor “The Leisure Hour,’ 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, rE.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. 
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